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THE TWO HOMES. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Edward Graham now assumed the character of 
a man of action. He was quiet and prompt in 
his measures. England was his goal, and arrange- 
ments for departure from Madeira were soon 
made. Markwell was astonished at his friend's 
resolute proceedings. His good services were 
ever at hand, and Edward availed himself of 
them in the spirit in which they were tendered. 
Great, however, was Edward's surprise, when 
he learned that Markwell intended to accompany 
him to England. 
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2 THE TWO HOMES. 

" Ah ! " said Edward, " you have forgotten, 
Markwell, what you said to me about the fasci- 
nations of a certain young tigress." 

" I have not forgotten, Graham," rejoined Mark- 
well; "but the case, as you know, is very dif- 
ferent. Besides, I do not intend to submit to 
more fascination than is good for me." 

" Dr. A.," said Edward, changing the subject, 
" will not hear of my leaving before the end of 
next week, namely, on the 2nd of June. What 
do you say?" , 

"Why, that Dr. A. is perfectly right. June 
is quite early enough for the invalid visitor to 
leave Madeira for a northern latitude; some- 
times a great deal of harm is done by an earlier 
move. May is not summer in England, nor is 
June, for that matter; although there is some 
hope of a thaw in the temperature after the 
end of May. In all cases, Graham, great care 
should be taken relative to a removal from a 
climate like this. Where care is not taken, it* 
often happens that the good of the six or eight 
months' absence from England is rendered abor- 



SOUND ADVICE. 3 

tive. It is not unusual to notice in the Madeira 
visitor a strong inclination to set common sense 
at defiance in this particular. He remains from 
October until April in a tolerably composed 
spirit, but no sooner does imagination picture 
to him the old country with its top-coat un- 
buttoned, than it becomes almost impossible to 
prevent him from going home. To notice his 
anxiety to get away — the greater the invalid the 
more wilful he is on this point; yon would think 
that a vampire had sat upon his shoulders the 
winter through. He forgets the keen easjb winds, 
the chilly night and morning fogs, those beauti- 
ful May fogs that feed young toads, and draw 
up beans; and when the slight cold is caught, 
and the old cough comes back, he becomes 
conscious, as he frets over his lot in the closed 
room, that he ventured on the alternations of an 
English spring a little prematurely. There, I 
have had my say, Graham. So now what will 
you resolve to do ? w 

" Go by the packet that sails the day after 
to-morrow. " 

B 2 
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* Upon my word, you are English all at once. 
Ask a friend's advice, and follow your own 
opinion." 

"I must go, MarkwelL I wish I could be. 
transmitted by an electric wire." 

On the 21st of May, 1847, the friends sailed for 
England. They left with emotions of lingering 
love and tender memories ; with feelings of grati- 
tude for many social kindnesses, and with an 
interest in the island that could never be effaced 
from their hearts. Madeira was Minnie's birth- 
place — perhaps the last resting-place of her mother ? 
Madeira had given Edward health, the greatest 
boon that could be conferred upon him in prospect 
of his new engagements. For Miss Weston, she 
was happy enough in Edward's restored energies. 

As the party from Vigia stood together in a 
knot on the vessel's deck, they all felt as if leaving 
a second home. 

The packet sailed in the evening. The sun was 
sinking towards the western horizon and the ex- 
panse of mountain jvas now softly irradiated with 
its farewell beams. Enchanting was the scene 



THE FAREWELL. S 

from the vessel's deck. Strength and beauty, 
peace and grandeur, were combined in harmony. 
The glorious mountain-crescent, from the effect 
of shadows cast upon its broken sides by 
the rugged glens, seemed bending forward as 
in a glow of evening adoration. Bathed in the 
amber hue of sunset, towering aloft into the 
blue heavens, its sides rent with ravines, where 
flowed the mountain torrents, and dotted with 
rustic Quintas and villages half-hid beneath trel- 
lises of vine, it presented a spectacle on which the 
eye could never weary of gazing. Not one of 
those Quintas, nestling in the bosom of that 
mountain crescent, concealed in the depth of its 
ravines, rising on its projecting points, or peeping 
forth from its chesnut woods or clumps of pines, 
but might be the ideal dwelling of a poet's 
dream! 

" Briglit, beautiful Madeira ! " said Minnie,Jin a 
half whisper as she stood by Miss Weston Veide, 
and gazed with a face of tender melancholy towards 
the quiet city and the stranger's burial ground. 
The vessel, favoured by a light breeze from the 
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land, was gliding onward to the Brazen Head. 
Minnie did not say, « Good-bye" "Bright, beautiful 
Madeira! " came with a tremulous sigh from her 
lips, under the light of the evening star. 

On the 1st of June, the friends came m sight of 
the English coast, after a pleasant voyage. The 
Isle of Wight was the first land seen in the early 
morning. 

Many in that vessel, and Edward was one, had 
left England some months before, pale, and worn, 
and downcast ; and if not now returning in the 
full buoyancy of health, their aspect was at least 
much changed. The bloom was somewhat restored 
to their faces ; hope Bat on their brows, and joy 
sparkled in their eyes. 

" Bright, beautiful Madeira ! " had once more 
performed her mission. She had again made 
happy more than one English home; and still 
she lies smiling by, ready in a coming season 
to open her bosom to comfort and to heaL 



ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND— PLANS. 



CHAPTER XLL 



It had been agreed upon between Mr. Ryland and 
Miss Weston, prior to the departure of the former 
from Madeira, that the party which first reached 
Southampton should leave an intimation of the fact 
with a certain shipping agent. Consequently, on 
landing, it was Edward's first object to see if he could 
gain intelligence of their friends. He found that 
Mr. and Miss Ryland had left Southampton for 
London the previous week. There was a letter for 
Miss Weston from Mr. Ryland, in which he com- 
municated the fact that he had taken possession of 
a furnished house at Kensington, and suggested, 
with an air of decision, as if he had some 
authority in the disposal of at least one member 
of the party — (had his visit to Spain cleared up the 
doubts touching Minnie's parentage ?)— that they 
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should all proceed direct to his residence, when 
after-plans could be discussed. To this Miss 
Weston yielded : she was much troubled at the idea 
of being separated from Edward. Still she saw 
the separation was necessary, and consented to 
it without murmuring. She agreed in Edward's 
decision, that nothing short of a positive dismissal 
from his father's roof should prevent his living 
beneath it. When our friends arrived in London, 
Markwell, who had accompanied them from 
Southampton, seemed rather in doubt as to 
the course he should pursue. His friends were 
full of concern that they could not offer him 
a return of that hospitality which he had so 
generously extended to them while in a strange 
land. 

But what could they do ? Edward was not very 
easy about the sort of reception he would meet with 
at Grosvenor Square: therefore he dared not 
offer quarters to even so true a friend! Miss 
Weston, remembering that Mr. Ryland's sudden 
departure from Madeira was connected in a certain 
degree with Markwell, felt a very natural sensi- 



A PANG OF REMEMBRANCE. 9 

tiveness about mentioning Mr. Ryland at all. 
Except for this she knew a hearty welcome would 
have awaited him at Kensington, for she believed 
Mr. Ryland grateful to their common friend for 
many acts of real kindness and attention during 
his sojourn in Madeira. But Markwell, calling 
twelve legions of resolutions to his aid, and reso- 
lutely summoning a cab, as they all stood together 
on the steps of the Waterloo station, said with a 
glow on his cheek that betrayed inward emotion : 

"My best wishes for you all. Not a word, Gra- 
ham. Some day, some day, my friend, you shall 
receive me in your own home. I will find you all 
out in a week or so. And tell Miss Ryland that in 
losing her society, I have lost one half of my exist- 
ence : " and Markwell was off. 

Mr. Ryland, having received intelligence of our 
friends coming to Kensington, was in readiness. 
He met them with earnest and cordial hospi- 
tality. Taking Minnie's hand in his, Mr. Ryland 
drew her aside and beckoned Miss Weston, saying 
to Edward, " We will join you presently ; you will 
find Ada in yonder room," as he pointed to a door 
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on the other side of the passage. When Edward 
was gone, he closed the door of the room they had 
entered, and taking Minnie in his arms he kissed 
her affectionately, and saying with an uneven 
voice, as his eyes rested most tenderly upon her : 

"My own! Yes," he added, seeing Miss 
Weston's agitation, "she is my child. Seaton's 
daughter died at Gibraltar, and was buried there. 
Her name was Agnes. There can be no doubt 
as to whom the little Meninba belongs ; and she 
has been preserved by you, dear madam, to bless 
us all. Sweet child! your father's heart is too 
full for words ; but tell me, you are happy ! " 

Minnie hung upon the speaker's bosom, and 
wept out her grateful thanks to God for having 
been so merciful and good; but Miss Weston 
walked about with agitated step, thinking only 
of poor Edward, and that those words " to bless 
us all" were a cruel mockery. 

" If I could tear away one half of my best 
nature," she said, gloomily, "I should rejoice; 
but I cannot; and thus ends my prayer, my hope, 
my usefulness." 
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"Not so — not so, dear madam/ exclaimed 
Mr. Ryland; "without yon we shall never get 
on at aU." 

"All my power of helping is gone/' dropped 
sadly from her trembling lips. 

" Not so, surely, can yon desert her ? n asked the 
father, with his hand on Minnie's fair brow. Miss 
Weston seemed to fear to look on Minnie, but 
Minnie was in her arms in an instant 

" Mamma ! mamma ! " she panted forth, " ever 
my dearly loved mamma! You will not part 
us, father ? " The emphasis with which she dwelt 
upon the last word was full of meaning. Mr. 
Ryland locked their hands together, and said — 

" I will never be guilty of so great a sin. I 
know all that has been between you. I saw it 
all the first hour I met you. Good Miss Weston, 
have a little patience with me. The world has 
blunted my best feelings, but the love of this 
sweet girl will recall them to happy life." 

"And Edward?" Miss Weston looked these 
words, she did not speak them. Mr. Ryland 
understood her. 
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" That matter," he said, slowly* " is settled in 
my mind; but of this recent revelation I wish 
him to be kept in ignorance." Minnie was evi- 
dently unconscious of her father's meaning ; and 
as she looked up tearfully into the grave face 
of her old friend, the latter responded to the 
touching appeal, and said — 

"No, darling! we cannot part. Such love as 
yours almost consoles me for all that will be. It 

sinks down to the bottom of my grief." 

***** 

Ada's delight at this re-union seemed genuine. 
The unlucky past was sunk in the freshness of 
present emotion. Her spirits, when the absent 
trio entered the room, mounted up to happiness. 
Her face was covered with an eloquent glow, 
and tears were in her eyes; she kissed Minnie 
many times, saying — 

"Dear little thing! I love you so much!" 
and proceeded to remove her travelling dress, 
more than once passing her arm around her 
neck and gazing into her face with an eye 
which, for the moment at least, discovered feelings 
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genuinely sincere. Even Miss Weston met with 
a kind welcome from Ada. Still Minnie was 
first with her ; and in all this evidence of affection, 
there was something more vivid, more deep, and 
more tender, than the majority of the party had 
ever before witnessed in Ada's intercourse with 
any one. It was beautiful to behold. She* soared 
at this moment above her old wilful nature. 
Emotion issued from the sanctuary of that strange 
soul of an almost overpowering influence. When 
MarkweU's message was given, Mr. Ryland glanced 
towards Ada with a quick eye, as if to observe 
the effect of this intimation of his presence in 
England. But his curiosity did harm ; for Ada 
noticed it, and said in a wilful way — 

" I have no patience with anything about 
Madeira. I have forgotten all about the place 
and the people, Why does Mr. Markwell come 
to revive unpleasant memories ? " 

"Mr. Markwell is my friend, Ada: a very 
agreeable, good-natured gentleman, whom I very 
much esteem/' observed the father. 

« Very well," said Ada, looking indifferently 
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from the window, "I see a man passing who 
looks what you say. Shall I call him in and tell 
him to be our friend ? A very good way, papa, 
to get a friend I should think," and she took 
Minnie to her room. No sooner had they reached 
it than the mass of wilfulness was all in a blaze. 

u I will not have Mr. Markwell thrust before 
me. I hate him, Minnie ; he is so cynical I 
could never tell if he was joking or serious. He 
had such a way of talking, such keen wit under 
plain words, that I was always afraid of him. He 
shall not charm me : he half did so once, when 
we were riding together. His voice nearly made 
me love him ; but the next day he looked at me 
and laughed. I hated him, and have done so 
ever since; I know what papa thinks. I see 
through all his promises and fair words." Before 
Minnie could recover her surprise, Ada went on : 
"I will not bend. It is no use to try it I 
will only love whom I like ; I will be true to my- 
self, and to " but here she stopped, and again 

commenced. " I will not be trampled upon, take 
notice, neither by you nor Miss Weston. Papa, 
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Minnie, says you are my sister. But I do not 
understand how I can have an English sister. 
It cannot be ; my sister should have my skin, eyes, 

spirit, Indian nature : you have well, Minnie, 

I will not hurt your feelings, but I give you 
notice you are not my soul's sister* Papa says 
you are to live here ; Minnie you had better not" 
The sudden change of manner, the sudden warning, 
took Minnie by surprise. However, she said with 
a great deal of firmness for her — 

" I shall live with my dear papa, Ada ; and I 
hope to contribute to his happiness. He tells me 
I can ; and the assurance affords me great pride 
and courage. It is so much, Ada, to know we 
can render those we love happy; and my dear 
friend," — Ada always laughed when Minnie said 
€€ mamma? and therefore Minnie, not from fear of 
ridicule, but from a true respect to the dear 
familiar word, had ceased to use it in Ada's 
presence — " who has ever been as a beloved 
mother to me, will do so too. Will you not be 
pleased with the arrangement, Ada?" Minnie 
seemed to assume a new character of a sudden. 
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There was so much quiet firmness, a sort of 
independence blending with the serious tone, 
that Ada looked surprised, but still thoroughly 
defiant 

"The old lady mustn't be encroaching then," 
was all she said. 

This incident was not consolatory to Minnie ; 
but we must return to Mr, Ryland and his com- 
panions. 

" I perceive a great improvement in the health 
of more than one of your party, Miss Weston," 
remarked Mr. Ryland, scanning Edward. " You, 
Mr. Graham, are double the man you were when 
I left the island." 

"A trip over the mountains and the return 
voyage have given the finishing touch to my con- 
valescence," answered Edward, with constraint, 
seeing from Miss Weston's face that something 
was wrong. 

ts Your people will have a difficulty in recog- 
nising you in Grosvenor Square." 

Edward, with excess of sensitiveness, rose and 
took his hat His face flushed a little, as he said — 
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"You remind me of my duty, Mr. Ryland. 
I should not have come here, but that I thought 
you would like to speak to me on the subject of 

♦ the letters we received in Madeira." 

" I understand you, and approve your motive, 
Mr. Graham," answered Mr. Ryland, calmly. 
"As for letters, they are of little moment. I 
have seen Mr. Graves two or three times, and 
have met your old friend Ellis no later than 
this morning. Ellis, Mr. Graham, is a worthy, 
methodical man ; I like him, and approve of what 
has been done. Your father's letter will keep; 
perhaps I need not look into it at all. Yes : you 
had better seek your father, and let me hint that 
his house is in strange disorder. Be guarded 
in your conduct But your own good sense will 
guide you." 

*» " For heaven's sake, explain your insinuations," 
cried Edward, in an impetuous voice, his whole 
frame thrilling with agitation. 
. "Mine are barely better than suspicions, Mr. 
Graham," said Mr. Ryland, kindly, "for Ellis 
was, even for a trading Londoner, singularly 
vol. in. c 
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guarded in his remarks to me. But trust 
solely to the principles of honour and fine feel- 
ing which have guided you in your brief inter- 
course with me, and perhaps you may do good. 
I say brief advisedly, Mr. Graham, because it 
takes, in my opinion, ten years, rather than ten 
weeks, to read the character of a man; and at 
the end of ten years, it sometimes happens, as I 
have found, that one week's further insight into 
it has completely upset the former conclusions. 
Of course we shall have frequent opportunities 
of seeing each other, for I shall look in upon 
you in Mincing Lane ; and when you wish to see 
your relative " (looking to Miss Weston) e€ you 
will, I hope, find her here ! " 

Edward's proud lip curled ; a bright flush over- 
spread his brows, but he checked his emotion. 
The first hard lesson was before him. He must 
not flinch. Still, to be treated almost as a menial, 
coolly advised in the authoritative tone of a supe- 
rior, was hard indeed; and when he looked up 
from the floor on which his eyes had been fixed, 
he found Mr. Ryknd had left the room* Aunt 
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Mary only was by him, over whose stern face 
tears were flowing fast. She took Edward's 
hand, but could not speak, until he had told her, 
in his own generous voice, that he had still 
"hope" to cheer him. With a bitter sigh she 
answered : 

" Then, Edward, go with it to the ruined home. 
You are his son — his only friend ; I am nothing 
now — a poor, weak woman only! Still I have 
known him in better days, and if I can be of 
service, send for me. But hasten to your father : 
broken in reputation and in health, your earnest 
care and love may yet be his salvation.'' 

" One kind word to her from me." 

" Yes — yes ! and I will tell her of your labours ; 
and we will pray together for you, Edward. God 
help you, my poor boy! And do not forget to 
tell your father that Mary Weston is at hand if 
she can be of service to him." 

Edward was gone. Would he ever stand again 
beneath Mr. Ryland's roof? 



c a 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



Edward was not long in reaching Grosvenor 
Square. When his cab drew up at the door of 
his father's residence, he found a carriage before 
it His stepmother got out, accompanied by the 
Honourable Mr. Kenyon. Edward did not hear 
the question put to the man in attendance, but he 
heard the reply : 

" Mr. Graham has not yet left home." 
Whereupon the Honourable Mr. Kenyon made 
his adieux. Edward presented himself at the door. 
On asking, as a matter of form, if Mr. Graham 
was at home, the prompt answer was, "Not at 
home," and the door was about to be closed against 
him. 

"You will excuse me," said Edward, passing 
into the house. Seeing a face in the hall with 
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which he was familiar, he went up to the man and 
said, « Harvey, I am glad to see you again." 

The man hung back for a minute as if quite 
confounded. Then, drawing nearer to Edward, 
he looked at him attentively, and exclaimed — 

" Surely, and it is Mr. Edward ! Well, I am 
sure, who ever see the likes of this ! It is the 
young master, who was took to furren parts to 
die, and here he is, living and 'andsome. I am 
sure I hope you are very well, Mr. Edward, sir." 

"Harvey, I wish to see my father privately," 
said Edward, in a low voice, " take me to him, 
and with as little delay as possible. How is your 
master, Harvey ? is he in health ? " 

" Master is in the library, Mr. Edward. He 
is not well. He said, did master, to me, not two 
hours agone, € Harvey,' says he, € my good friend, 
I wish to be alone to-day. If any one should call, 
except Mr. Slivery and Sir George, say I am 
engaged — sudden indisposition — anything ; ' but 
in your case, Mr. Edward, I makes it excep- 
tional." 

As Edward entered the library, his father was 
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sitting writing at a table, with his bade towards 
the door; nor did he raise his head when Ed- 
ward entered. Edward stood for the space of a 
minute by his father's side without speaking, for 
he felt almost speechless from agitation. That 
minute's glance revealed to Edward a change in 
his father's appearance such as he had little 
contemplated. When he left England, his father 
was in good health, looking like a man of fifty 
who bears his years well. Scarcely nine months 
had passed, and now the face was worn, haggard, 
drawn ; his clothes hung loosely upon him. His 
lips were moving spasmodically; his brow was 
frowning, and in that saturnine countenance, at 
this moment, the stern angry will was dominant. 
The room was dark; the outer world was dim 
and frowning ; but a cloud over the human soul 
shrouds and darkens the earth more than a 
clouded firmament: the spectacle is in the spec- 
tator. Edward saw this, and sighed deeply as 
he observed the change. His lip quivered with 
emotion as he summoned nerve to bend down over 
that suffering parent and say : 
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*' Fattier, do you not recognise me?" 

Mr. Graham looked up with a half-frowning 
face on being thus addressed ; but, as if some in- 
fluence had fascinated him, the expression of his 
face entirely changed, and his eyes were riveted 
on his son. 

" How ! " he said, in a hoarse, shivering wee. 
" Can this be possible, Edward ? And y boy ! did 
you say 'father ? 9 " 

"I said 'father' with my whole heart," cried 
Edward, with keen emotion. " Father, you are 
changed, sadly changed. I cannot tell you how 
deeply this affects me. Believe that a true son is 
near you, with health and strength and nerve to 
serve and comfort you." 

w Do you not come to complete my degrada- 
tion?" said Mr. Graham, with pale and quivering 
lips. 

"Father," said Edward, in a low deprecating 
voice, " I come to you in the firm determination 
to stand by you with true faithfulness in your 
misfortunes, be they great or small. It would 
avail me little to tell you at this .moment all I 
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feel, my sorrow for you, my hope for better days, 
and my true aims. Still, father, let me hear that 
your heart is not quite steeled against me. Let 
me hope to win your confidence by tender care 
and faithful service." 

" Words ! words ! I have no faith in any one. 
I have no right to have faith in you — we have 
ever been apart in our natures. Leave me to my 
misery and disgrace." 

" Father," said the son, with that thrill of the 
sincere voice which seemed like an involuntary 
emotion speaking through it, " you must n'ot mis- 
take me any longer. I have outgrown my way- 
wardness, partially conquered my ill-temper, and 
desire with heart and life to serve you. I have 
now health and strength. Allow me to take my 
place — a son's place — in your house, and share 
your cares with you." Edward took his father's 
hand. 

"Edward!" the father said, in a low, hollow 
voice, "you come home at the darkest period 
of my bitter destiny. You had better leave 
me. You will then be spared much humiliation." . 
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" If I did, I should merit humiliation, and a 
self-reproach beyond relief," cried Edward, f( Oh, 
father, let all misconstruction be at an end. A 
little while, and all will be well. The trial is not 
so severe as it might hare been. We shall soon 
do well — soon recover the old 'vantage ground, and 
bring all old comforts back again." 

" Alas ! Edward, have you anticipated no 
darker horror than commercial ruin ? " said Mr. 
Graham, in the low, deep voice of suppressed 
fury. " Comfort ! Edward, do you mean to mock 
me? Leave me — leave me! mourn for me as 
one dead : for my honour, and credit, and 
happiness are bankrupt, and there is nothing but 
shame and anguish left." 

Mr. Graham's head sank upon the table, as if 
the weight of his reflections were too heavy for 
him. The words now 'spoken, the latter words 
especially, and in a voice of such acute misery, 
caused every nerve of Edward's being to quiver. 
Mr. Eyland's remark, the singularity of his step- 
mother's return to the house, flashed across him ; 
and, though perplexed by his gathering fears 
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and suspicions, he did not divine how much was 
wrong. His father shortly enlightened him: — 

" I was withering in worldly credit," Mr. Gra- 
ham said, bitterly, and he rose and paced the room 
with irregular strides, "when your letters came. 
Still the nature of those demands roused my pride, 
and induced me to resist them. I was, however, 
sensible that I had done Ryland wrong ; and when 
my angry feelings cooled, and I came to think it 
possible that you were animated by the principles 
you professed, and I had subscribed to the terms 
enforced upon me, I quietly prepared to effect a 
curtailment in my household expenditure, in order 
to advance the object you had in view. No sooner 
was my intention manifest, than that woman did 
her utmost to frustrate my plans. My wits were 
sharpened, or, now that hypocrisy was laid aside, 
and self stood out in its harsh nakedness, it was 
easier to see what was actually going on about me. 
I have every reason to believe that she has dis- 
honoured me." 

*' Every reason to believe ! " said Edward, grasp- 
ing at the possibility of a doubt, " you should not 
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condemn, my dear father, on belief" Mr. Graham 
did not heed what he said, but went on passionately: 
"For more than three years my name and 
money have been sacrificed at the shrine of fashion ; 
and now, exposed to public scrutiny, to the sneer 
of those who will be too happy to humiliate me, 
I experience the usual fate which follows the 
downfall of the rich parvenu. No sooner did Mrs. 
Graham discover my embarrassments, than she 
taunted me with deception, at the very time, as I 
believe, that she was trampling upon my honour 
and her own fame. And yet if you were to hear 
what is said by the people of her set, you would 
find it to be this : that the parvenu in the vain 
confidence of his newly made position forgot the 
temptations to which he was exposing his fashionable 
wife ; and if such naughty things were true, her 
gentle birth and breeding had been contaminated 
by his vulgarity, or her liaisons would have been 
less open ! I have been that woman's slave,* he 
pursued, as if bent on aggravating his sense of 
shame: "Yes ! Edward, her slave, her infatuated 
slave; and behold the recompence! And the worst 
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pang of all is, that the few whom I respect will think 
that I partly merit this suffering. This touches 
my pride to the quick." He threw himself upon a 
couch distracted almost beyond endurance. Ed- 
ward knew not what to say. He had come to 
Grosvenor Square armed with a noble resolution i 
to endure all that his father in his anger would - 
heap upon him ; but now he had to be the com- ; 
forter, and he knew not how. He could only say : 

" I wish you would seek a little rest ; I will 
remain by you. When your mind is restored to 
its usual tone, you will be able to consult your 
best friends as to what should be done under 
these circumstances. When a decision is come to, 
your own emotions will be less painful." Hardly 
had Edward finished speaking, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Slivery was announced. He had 
perhaps heard of Edward's arrival, for he evinced 
no surprise, although he looked keenly at him. 

£€ Ah ! " he said, looking at Edward as if he did 
not know him, and assuming his blandest air of 
sympathy, as he stood by Mr. Graham, "sad 
business ! Picked up a word or two in the hall, 
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Thought you were blind, Graham. Not well to 
thrust one's fingers into such matters, but Ann 
did speak to your wife — admonished her, and 
got no thanks for her pains. Always knew Ken- 
yon to be a scamp. " 

" Have you no decency, sir ? How dare you, 
unsought, obtrude your coarseness upon my 
father ? * said Edward, sternly. 

" Let him prate on, Edward : he speaks of his 
wife's bosom friend," said Mr. Graham, with a 
sneer. 

"Edward!" exclaimed Mr. Slivery, "are my 
eyes deceiving me ? Edward 1 upon my honour, 
you have made brave use of the past nine months." 

But Mr. Graham had risen, and now said, 
bitterly : 

" I wanted to see you, to tell you that I am at 
length aware how very dear your acquaintance 
has been to me. I know your malice : you have 
been already prating about my wife's conduct : I 
know you now. Take your false heart and double- 
dyed hypocrisy somewhere else, you miserable 
toadeater!" 
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" Upon my word — upon my word !" exclaimed 
Mr* Slivery, retreating to the door, not relishing, 
it would seem, Mr. Graham's menacing attitude ; 
" and just at the time I was going to put you in a 
way to avoid liability in your scrip complications, 
and without commission ! Really, really, the world 
is very ungrateful. Indeed, Graham, I never ex- 
pected you would cut up so rough; just at the 
moment too, if report is to be believed, when you 
need a friend. But you have one comfort: Elping- 
stone will stand by you. Elpingstone is a prime 
fellow to dodge the law." 

The door was pushed open. A hand fell on 
Slivery's shoulder, and an angry voice said : 

" If you speak so of me, Slivery, I will send 
you to a warm lodging at no expense. What! 
now the hogshead is empty, are you for kicking 
the outside?" It was Sir George Elpingstone 
who spoke; but as soon as the new comer caught 
sight of Edward, his passion disappeared, and he 
stretched forth his hand with great cordiality. 
Mr. Slivery slipped away. 

"Touch not his hand, Edward!" cried Mr. 
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Graham furiously, patting Edward back as he 
was about to accept the proffered welcome. Then 
fronting his relative, with an air of fierce defiance, 
he continued, " So you are come at last ! It is 
well you are come! Stay, Edward," — for the 
latter was moving away — " and hear what I have to 
say to this other dear friend of mine ; — this friend, 
Edward, who was so devoutly my obedient servant 
that he could not exist for twenty-four hours 
without shaking hands with me, with his imperial 
air of magnanimity, — he is a scoundrel ! * 

Edward passed between his father and Sir 
George. 

" Yes ! Sir George Elpingstone," cried the ex- 
cited merchant, shaking his fist, " you are a scoun- 
drel — your character is now thoroughly known to 
me. Look at that bill for 1,500 £ You swore you 
could not get it discounted — that bill to which I 
attached my name on the promise that two-thirds 
should be handed over to me. Now it is presented 
for payment Have you the money ? No ! I know 
you have not, and therefore I tell you, you are a 
scoundrel. And more, I tell you that, in domesti- 
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eating yourself under my roof, you have schemed 
to blast my honour, and to filch me of my money. 
I wished to tell you this. And now begone ! This 
house is no longer open to you ; I command you to 
leave it for ever!" 

At first it was clear, Elpingstone was somewhat 
surprised at this address ; but the mention of the 
bill appeared to illumine his wits; and, making 
the best of his position by keeping his temper, he 
remarked : 

"You have no just reason, Graham, for insult- 
ing me so grossly." 

"You lie! you know I have reason enough. 
Twist and turn and try to make what you like 
of it to suit your convenience, you know that 
if your conscience does not accuse you of being a 
scoundrel, it is because it is so perverted that it 
does not distinguish between right and wrong. 
You know what your sister, my wife, has been do- 
ing. You have been a party to all from the be- 
ginning. You were the chief person to hoodwink 
me when Edward told the truth last year. Ah! 
I have touched you at last, have I ? Well, you 
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have done a brave work, huckstered the trader 
of his gold; and looked on with complacent eye 
on the sacrifice of your sister's honour! Why, 
a common burglar is an honest man in comparison 
to such as you. Read that," — tossing a paper 
towards him. te If you do not know the grounds 
of my accusation well enough, there arc the depo- 
sitions of an efficient witness. Tear that paper, 
if you like ; it is but a copy. And now my 
lawyer shall settle the rest. Look here," almost 
roared the infuriated man; "I am making my 
will : I have bequeathed my curse to you all ; and 
meant to blow my brains out had not this boy 
come in. Do you hear me? Take your sister 
with you. As for you, you shall rot in jail for 
the moneys you owe me." Whilst Mr. Graham 
stood panting with fury, Edward endeavoured by 
mute eloquence of eye and gesture to induce 
Elpingstone to leave the room, but in vain. 

"No, Edward — no!" he said, with cool reso- 
lution. "I am a big rogue perhaps, but not a 
petty one. I meant to meet that bill, but an 
unlucky spec at Liverpool placed it out of my 
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power: and so I won't leave the room until I 
have told your father that I would have stuck 
to him to the last, but for this — for this." His 
blue eyes flashed malice, as he drew himself up, 
and, looking over Edward to Mr. Graham, said — 
"Think of all this to-morrow, Mr. Graham. 
Don't do things in a hurry. Have a regard 
for the house. What will the world say? Now 
you are going down the ladder, a hundred will 
kick you on who would have borne you on their 
shoulders, ladder and all. Take my advice, con- 
ceal your domestic faux pas. If Emily has been 
a little indiscreet, though I cannot believe she 
has, it has been your fault ; and a man of your 
years should overlook little indiscretions in a 
fashionable wife. Let me tell you, Mr. Graham, 
men in your position are compelled to do so very 
often. Cannot you remember how you used to 
chuckle over the secret histories of matters of 
this sort when I amused you with them ? Why, 
Mr. Graham! every innuendo I indulged in 
should have been a warning to you; but, no! 
As long as I chirped about your friend's wife's 
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weaknesses, you were highly amused; but no 
sooner does some silly act on the part of 
your own wife make you suspicious, than out 
comes the fury of your vulgar soul upon my 
luckless head." Elpingstone was going away, 
but suddenly turning on his heel, he added x 
"As to lawyers, Mr. Graham, don't trouble 
them. Don't fling good money, if you have it, 
after bad. The last venture at Liverpool has 
dipped me, and before the cleverest limb of the 
law this side the Styx could get up the forms 
to catch me, I shall be in South Africa herding 
with native bears. I am sick of those beasts on 
'Change." 

"You are a cold-blooded hypocrite," cried 
Mr. Graham, boiling with Airy; and he sprang 
past, before Edward could interfere, evidently 
intending to commit personal outrage on his 
brother-in-law. But not observing in his pas- 
sion a large footstool in his way, he fell head- 
long over it, and lay to all appearance stunned 
or dead. 

An expression of concern came over the 
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frowning face of the gay Elpingstone, and he 
made a step forward to render assistance; but 
he checked the impulse, closed the paper that had 
been given to him, and left the room, saying — 

"A miserable state of things this! Very 
imprudent of Emily. I feared it; but / had 
no hand in it, as Kenyon will find out Not so 
bad as that." Elpingstone called his man and 
said, hurriedly — 

"Take a cab, and fetch Dr. Ashton; and, 
Marshall, be silent about it When you return, 
endeavour to get speech of young Mr. Graham, 
and tell him I shall call in an hour, in hopes of 
being able to speak to him." 

"Yes, Sir George; but, Sir George, Mrs. 
Graham is so anxious to see you." 

" Mrs. Graham must wait, Marshall. I am 
off to the Carlton. And, Marshall, see my pistols 
are ready to-night ; you understand." 

"Perfectly, Sir George. Dr. Ashton, first; 
Mr. Graham, junior, second ; Mrs. Graham ; and 
pistols." Marshall went off highly impressed 
with the importance of his duty. 
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Edward devoted his whole energies to the 
relief of his father. He had been severely 
stunnecl. His head had come in contact with 
a claw of the library table, and had received a 
heavy braise above the left eye. As soon as 
he was restored to partial consciousness, Edward 
moved him to a sofa ; and sitting down by him, 
held his hand, and watched with keen anxiety for 
a more positive evidence of recovery. Scarcely 
half-an-hour had passed, when, just as Edward 
thought he could safely leave the room to de- 
spatch a messenger for Dr .Ash ton, that gentleman 
entered. 

" I was about to send for you," Edward 
whispered, after a very cordial greeting on both 
sides. 

. "Indeed! Why, Elpingstone's man came in 
hot haste. How the fellow drove me back !" 

" Elpingstone sent for you, Ashton ! But now, 
for Heaven's sake, let us see what can be done 
for my poor father." 

, Mr. Graham had not spoken since the accident ; 
still his intellect seemed rather benumbed than lost 
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" A bad accident this ! I wonder if the bubble 
has burst. We must use the lancet. Tes ! yes ! 
just change his position: that will do! Get a 
basin, Edward." A vein was opened, and after 
a little while, Mr. Graham's faculties partly re- 
covered themselves. At Dr. Ashton's suggestion 
a large sofa couch was converted into a bed, and 
when the patient was placed thereon, and the 
domestics had left the room, the doctor remarked : 

"This must be your charge to-night, Edward; 
and remember, no excitement, or we shall have some 
ugly symptoms to contend with. Tell me all about 
this. Fortunate you came home so opportunely." 

Edward, without hesitation, explained all that 
had come to his knowledge the last hour or two, 
in as few words as possible. 

"This is a bad business, Edward," said Dr. 
Ashton, in a guarded voice ; " a very bad business. 
I saw it from the first, even before your brave 
attempt to remedy it last spring. But, remember, 
I do not believe that their conduct has been posi- 
tively criminal in the eyes of the law. She is too 
selfish, too much mistress of herself, for that I 
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knew Emily Elpingstone before she married jour 
lather. Our profession reveals strange facts to us, 
Edward; and we often see that acts of selfish, 
heedless vanity are more destructive of connubial 
happiness and respectability than positive guilt. 
Now, how must you act towards her ? Let it be 
prudently, and, compatibly with honour, gene- 
rously. There have been faults on both sides. 
Women are adaptable creatures when treated 
kindly, but your father's petty tyranny, his morose 
disposition, made it impossible for a gay woman of 
spirit to make a companion of him. Your father 
selected the last woman in the world he ought to 
have married." 

Edward's face was very grave; and as he 
remained silent, his companion changed the con- 
versation. 

" So Markwell has come over with you, Ed- 
ward ? I am very pleased : the introduction was 
serviceable. He is a good fellow. I hope to see 
him shortly. He must take care though, for 
he has extensive organic disease of the heart ! " 

" I can hardly think so," said Edward, " with 
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all proper deference to your professional ability. 
He walks for miles, or hours rather, over hill and 
mountain. He seems quite a stranger to physical 
infirmity." 

" Organic disease in the left lobe of the heart," 
repeated Dr. Ashton, with emphasis. 

"The right lobe, you mean, Ashton," replied 
Edward ; " and if it does no more harm to others 
than to him, one would wish the disease capable 
of extension." 

There came a tap at the door, and Edward 
received a message that Sir George Elpingstone 
requested to see him. Edward decided, after a few 
moments' reflection, upon complying with the sum- 
mons, and begged Dr. Ashton to await his return. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



" Shake hands, my boy I " cried Sir George 
Elpingstone, in an excited voice, as Edward 
entered the room. 

" We meet under very painful circumstances," 
Edward said, as he withdrew his hand from the 
grasp of his companion. 

" We do, Edward, but not so bad as your 
father intimates. Upon my word, I am fair 
with you. I have just seen Kenyon. To satisfy 
me, he pledges his honour to the non-existence of 
criminality between him and Emily. The paper 
your father holds by, touches, I find, solely upon 
some silly acts of familiarity. Kenyon always 
had a foolish way of toying with a woman's hand, 
and going to the verge of what society calls impro- 
prieties, when it is obliged to speak ; but I always 
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knew there was more vanity than feeling in this 
folly with him, and Emily, too, if I must speak ' 
truly. Therefore, Edward, you must aid me to 
smooth things over a little, so as to avoid exposure. 
It would be most unwise for you to act upon your 
father's convictions, or take any steps to increase 
the difficulties in the case," 

" The past cannot be recalled," rejoined Edward ; 
" but you must excuse my saying that you have 
pursued a policy in this house which, under any 
circumstances, were most unnatural ; and now that 
you see comfort, respectability and happiness de- 
stroyed, you cannot be blind to the reason why 
such a lamentable state of things exists." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Sir George, with a sneer, 
"the gold in the best of us has a mixture of 
alloy." 

" I do not wish to refine with you, Elpingstone, 
upon the subject of moral responsibilities," ob- 
served Edward, quietly; "and I promise you, in 
the event of my father's not being able to sub- 
stantiate the charge he has brought against his 
wife, I will do my best to reconcile matters be- 
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tween ihem; but if the charge is proved " 

Edward paused. 

"Well, Edward?" cried Elpingstone, a little, 
impatiently. 

" I will do my utmost to temper the indigna- 
tion, which, in such situations, too often associates 
revenge with justice." 

Elpingstone looked with an eye of ridicule 
on his companion ; and then, nettled to find his 
own cheek colour under Edward's quiet scrutiny, 
he said — 

" You are mighty generous, and kind, and 
considerate, and all that sort of thing, you know ; 
but I may as well tell you that after what has 
passed, Emily wishes for a separate maintenance. 
The world may be given to understand that the 
separation arises from incompatibility of temper." 

"And left to judge between that and Mr. 
and Mrs. Slivery's insinuations," suggested Ed- 
ward. 

"I will break Slivery's false neck, if he but 
snores or dreams a word upon the matter, We 
had best settle it as I say." 
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"I can settle nothing," answered Edward, 
" although I fairly tell you I will call things by 
their right names when the subject comes to be 
discussed ; but as I have not formed an opinion, 
even if I had power to act " 

" You do nothing here ? What nonsense ! A 
domestic Napoleon with the diplomatic skill of 
a Talleyrand! What? have you not toppled us 
all down — your father, Emily, and me? Do you 
think, Edward — " and Elpingstone looked into his 
companion's face with a scrutinizing eye, "that 
I, with my knowledge of life, cannot see through 
your secret arrangements with Ry land ? The. 
money saved — and the daughter gained." 
. " The daughter ! " cried Edward, with absolute 
agony of eagerness, entirely thrown off his guard. 

Elpingstone appeared to enjoy Edward's agita- 
tion. Contemplating him with a satirical sort of 
curiosity, he said : 

" Yes, Edward — the pretty Minnie. But I 
forget, I suppose it is a part of the ruse to profess 
ignorance. Still Granny Wolf knew it, I am 
sure ; and so did you, Slyboots. Gad ! Edward, 
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you are deep — very deep. Were I not George 
Elpingstone, I would be Edward Graham." 

Edward was deeply touched. He was not angry, 
for the feeling was too deep for anger. He said, 
in a low broken voice — 

" Elpingstone, do not taunt me in my distress. 
Before we part, and that for ever, let there be 
a few words of frankness and true feeling from 
me to you. You have oftentimes since our ill- 
starred connection treated me with kindness; 
erratic kindness, I confess, but still kindness ; and 
for many generous thoughts, with which in days 
long past you relieved the peevish invalid, I would 
have you think I am not unmindful, now cir- 
cumstances are somewhat changed. As a proof 
that I am sincere with you, I would not have 
you think me the base selfish tiling you seem 
to suppose me. I made no terms, Elpingstone, 
with Mr. Ryland; I told him that my father 
had not been so faithful as he should have been 
to the trust reposed in him ; I told him I feared 
he would lose his money, unless something prompt 
was decided on. I had formed my plans ; I asked 
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him to let me strive to do my best to tarn the 
tide of events, and to give me his aid. You, no 
doubt, saw my letter to my father; as I wrote, 
I felt, and feel, as God judgeth me. Before that 
letter was despatched, Mr. Ryland — who had dis- 
covered the state of my feelings towards her whom 
you have mentioned, and who waited the receipt 
of a packet from Mrs. Graham which was to 
clear up, it was presumed, the doubts which 
rested on his connection with Miss Seaton — tested 
my sincerity as to the position I sought in these 
business affairs most cruelly; and, as he was 
satisfied that I meant honourably, others I am 
sure, ought to be " 

« The test, Edward ? You speak like truth. I 
will believe you." 

(€ I said that I would sacrifice the best hope of 
my life to prove to him the sincerity of my aim. 
He took me at my word, demanded the relinquish- 
ment of that one hope, and he holds me to my 
bond." 

" Ah ! that is, I opine, if Minnie turns out to 
be his daughter ? " 
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" I read it thus ; such I understood to be the 
nature of my engagement; and I have reason to 
believe he will take early steps to recover the 
packet Mrs. Graham so strangely retains." 

Elpingstone drew a packet from his pocket, 
and, holding it towards Edward, although he 
held it firmly in his hand, said with emphasis, 
thinking, perhaps, he was doing a very generous 
thing: 

" Edward, I brought this packet here to make 
hard terms with you — no matter what. I held 
a prize, and I was resolved on making use of it 
Now, my boy, this is the packet Ryland wants; 
and since he has gone upon my old plan of 
worrying you and dear little Minnie half to 
death, I will at least do you both one good turn 
— strip Ryland of his authority over you — there ! " 

Walking up to the lamp, he held the packet 
over it, and set it in a blaze. Edward sprang 
forward, and tried to seize the burning papers; 
but Elpingstone held them there, until nearly 
every particle of the packet was consumed by the 
blaze. 
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" Nbw, Edward ! off to Ryland, and snap your 
fingers in his face." 

Edward was deeply agitated, his cheek burnt, 
his frame shook ; he sank into a chair, and clasped 
his hands upon his brow. For at least five minutes 
he remained in this attitude. God only knew 
what was going on within his brain 5 what im- 
pulse was doing with honour, and heart with 
reason! At last he rose to his feet. His face 
was very pale, but the expression was that of 
honourable resolution. 

"I must report this proceeding, Elpingstone," 
he said ; " the act goes very far to prove all that 
Mr. Ryland wished. In honour, I must not con- 
ceal the circumstance from him." 

" As you like, Edward. Upon my word, it 
is a hard matter to please you. I have put 
Ryland hors de combat. If you like to lift him 
on his legs again to renew the fight, you 
deserve your fate." 

Edward left the room without another word; 
for he was not in a mood to continue the con- 
versation. On his way to the library, much to 
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his surprise, Edward encountered Mrs, Graham. 
Her dress was ruffled, her hair in disorder, and 
her face gave unmistakeable evidence of tears. 
She had her child in her. arms; and, hastening 
up to Edward, she said, as she held his little 
brother out to him — 

" Save him, Edward I you have the power, 
save him and me ! " 

She uttered no word of recognition. She had 
not seen him before, but she had seen her brother, 
and she knew how matters stood. Possibly she 
was too much frightened, too agitated, to act in 
any other way. Edward thought only of relieving 
distress. Had his stepmother been ten times more 
guilty than he believed her to be, he would have 
acted as he did now. He took the child in his 
arms, kissed him tenderly, and looking into the 
mother's face, saw an expression there he had 
never seen before, and said with earnest kind- 
ness — 

a I will be your friend, and you will be your 
child's." 

" I will be, Edward, if you will save us from 
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this shame. Oh, Edward ! thofce wretched servants ! 
it is all revenge ! I swear to yon it is. You will 
not desert us?" 

She stood imploringly — the dark, handsome face 
withered hy fear, the fear of the woman for the 
loss of her reputation, and the reflex of that loss 
upon her innocent child. 

" I will not desert you," Edward answered, 
returning the child to her; "hut you must take 
care to act at present so as not to let the do- 
mestics suppose that anything has happened to 
disturb the usual course of things." 

Mrs. Graham thanked him for the hint, said 
again she would rely upon him, and glided away 
to her apartment 

Elpingstone stood in the doorway watching 
his sister. When she had disappeared, he mut- 
tered — 

"I knew the girl had a heart All women 
have, when they have little articles like that 
in their arms. Tou could not resist him, Master 
Edward; inexplicable as you are to me, Emily 
understands you. Now to my own affairs. Have 
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at you, Ryland! There is a bird left in your 
aviary that will hie to my chirp, or I am much 
mistaken." 

Returning to the library, Edward told his 
friend all that had passed, and then solicited his 
good offices, in going to Kensington with an 
account of matters as they stood ; for he knew 
there would be no rest that night for his aunt, 
unless she heard from him. Dr. Ashton con- 
sented, saying—^ 

" You are right, Edward ; I will do your 
bidding and see Ryland too. But upon my word, 
Elpingstone, in his way, meant to do you a 
service in destroying the packet. Yes ! yes ! I 
will go to Kensington, explain matters in my 
prosy way, and let you hear from me before 
midnight" 

According to his promise, the worthy doctor 
wrote as follows : — 

" Dear Edward, 

" If the patient is uneasy, apply a mustard- 
plaster to the nape of the neck, and send for 
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me. If quiet, leave me alone. A court-martial 
has been held upon you; Aunt Mary president ; 
so I need not tell you the verdict. Markwell 
came in : he had forgotten to deliver up a lace 
shawl he was charged with for Miss Ryland, 
made by the girls in Madeira, they tell me ; 
and he robed the young Indian in it, and really 
— but there, I am an old bachelor, you know, 
and mustn't get into the superlative. Is Mark- 
well going to plunge into c Loch Foyle ? ' It looks 
like it. 

" Ever yours, 

" P. Ashton." 

But the envelope contained two notes. The 
second was as follows : — 

« Dear Sir, 

"I congratulate you on retaining right 
thoughts, and command of right principles, under 
great temptation. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Wynne Ryland." 
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" My deak Edwabd, 

"You have acted like yourself. Need I 
assure you of my entire sympathy. I will be 
with you in the morning. 

" Yours very affectionately* 

" Mabt Weston." 

Through the night, Edward kept a careful 
watch by his father's side. He laid aside his 
own personal cares, and devoted all his attention 
to those of his parent 

Once during the night Mr. Graham appeared 
conscious. He sat up in his bed and looked about 
him, with a bewildered, frowning glance. 

" Father! " said Edward, simply, placing his hand 
in his — 

" My head ! my arm ! what is this ? I dreamt 
I had been waylaid by that rascal Slivery, and 
left for dead by the roadside." 

t€ You have had a fall, father ! you have been 
very ill. Dr. Ashton has been here and has taken 
a little blood from you. And I am sitting by you 
to see you are not disturbed." 
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" I ought to be grateful, Edward; and I am." 
** It is I who am grateful, father," said Edward, 



The father's and the son's eyes met. Through 
the film of sickness, and partial mental bewilder- 
ment, came a light that Edward had never seen in 
his father's face before. Edward felt one with his 
father from this moment. He was comforted and 
strengthened, without a word having been spoken. 

" God bless you, Edward ! keep them from me," 
fell from the sufferer's lips. Then his head sank 
again, and the incoherent remarks that followed 
revealed that the intellect was once more isolated 
from the communications of the senses. 



- — 1 
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CHAPTER XL IV. 



*• Your painful task has been so far successful," 
said Miss Weston to Edward, as they sat together 
at breakfast in Grosvenor Square, a month after 
the events recorded in the last chapter. 

" I did my best to narrow the neutral ground 
between them," answered Edward, " and really she 
was very grateful when I parted from her at Dover 
yesterday." 

u Of course she was ; your services were ines- 
timable to her in her position. To appear in 
public with your father and yourself, receiving 
from you every kind attention, was the best con- 
tradiction that could be given to that man's malig- 
nant reports " (Miss Weston alluded to a servant 
who had, after Mrs. Graham discharged him, 
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given Mr. Graham the intelligence which led to so 
much trouble) "and the Slivery's insinuations. 
Did she propose going to Paris ? " 

" No ! " said Edward, " it was my proposition. 
Whilst my father is in his present wretchedly 
nervous state, I feared asperities would arise which 
I might find it difficult to soften. Absence for a 
time I thought best for her and him. He will come 
to miss her when he sees the child; and this sort 
of feeling does more, I suspect, to restore good-will 
than active intercession. Then. I had another 
reason for inducing her to take advantage of her 
relative's invitation." 

"Yes?" 

" Well the fact is, household retrenchment must 
commence — I explained this necessity to her. 
When she found I was resolved to carry out my 
plans, she said, ' Get Miss Weston to take my place, 
and, pray, let it be all accomplished by my return ? ' 
This was a grateful suggestion ; for I am now in 
a position to spare her feelings, and have the co-> 
operation of your experience." 

" That, such as it is, is of course at your service." 
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After a pause, Edward resumed. " I feel a sort 
of undefined charm in having been able to render 
my stepmother good service. I hope it is not 
altogether the selfish satisfaction of having done 
right" 

" You have surpassed me, Edward. I could not 
have acted as you have done in this business with- 
out at least speaking a little more of my mind." 

" Still you think I did well in not being vin- 
dictive?" said Edward, archly. 

" Of course you did ; but you know woman- 
nature is woman-nature." 

" You are probing me," cried Edward, cheerfully ; 
" for none knows better than yourself that nature 
speaks the same language in man as woman when 
her best instincts are appealed to." 

Breakfast was ended, and Edward was preparing 
to depart for Mincing Lane, when his aunt came 
up to him ; and putting her hand upon his shoulder, 
said, with the old tender smile — 

" I must tell you what Mr. Ryland says to all 
this. He said yesterday, as I was leaving him, 
after I had told him what you had done : ' Such 
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conduct fascinates my heart, but humiliates my 
pride." 9 Edward's face beamed with sadden 
pleasure. 

" Always kind!" he said with emotion ; "from 
the hour you drew me, a peevish boy, from St. 
John's Wood to Alegria, always good, always kind ! " 

"Speaking of Alegria, Edward," said Aunt 
Mary, replying to Edward's remark only, with 
glistening eyes, " you must drive me down to Eling 
the first day you have to spare. I mil have you 
take a run into the country now and then to keep 
nature green. Besides the old squire will feel 
slighted, as he told me when I saw him last week, 
if you do not pay him a visit ; and he declares if 
you do not join him at least once a week in the 
coming season in a joyous tallyho, he will never 
forgive you. And, Edward, Mr. Ryland " — here 
Aunt Mary looked provokingly confidential — "has 
begged permission to enlarge our stalls to accom- 
modate his horses, as he means to hunt with the 
old squire." 

" Therefore, I cannot have the pleasure," rejoined 
Edward, rather quickly. 
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« Well— really now ! " But what Aunt Mary's 
exclamation really meant I cannot say, for she was 
interrupted in her sentence by Mr. Graham's 
entrance. He looked ill and peevish. Within the 
past month, he had grown much older in appearance. 
Miss Weston placed an easy chair for him, and 
said — 

" We did not wait breakfast, because of your 
message." 

" I did not mean to get up to-day, but I cannot 
lie in bed ; that's why I am here," answered Mr. 
Graham, a little irritably. Then he laid his head 
back and closed his eyes. 

" If you could accompany me to Mincing Lane 
to-day, I should be glad," Edward said, standing 
by his father's side. Mr. Graham did not speak 
for a while, or open his eyes. At last he said — 

" I cannot go to Mincing Lane to-day, nor to- 
morrow, nor ever again, I think. Do you think I 
have no feeling, Edward ? you can do without me! 
I am nobody. You have both got it your own 
way now." 

Edward was about to speak, but Aunt Mary 
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held up her finger, admonishing silence, and they 
left the room together. 

"I shall he ahsent till the evening/' Edward 
said, as he stood in the hall. 

" I shall be at home all the morning, and will 
cheer your father up as well as I can," said Miss 
Weston. "In the afternoon, I must pay dear 
Minnie a visit. She feels her position a strange 
one." 

" Yes ? " Edward said, as if questioning. " She 
was very earnest about my coming here, when I 
told her you said you were in need of me; but I 
must look in upon her daily. Ada is struggling 
hard to gain a supremacy over her ; but Minnie 
feels she is* elder sister; and though she trembles 
at her responsibility as such, her gentle nature is 
gradually acquiring, under her new character, 
the fuller developments of womanhood." 

" You must feel the separation," observed Ed- 
ward gravely, and with constraint, 

" Yes ! but I could not bring her here, Edward ;. 
although Mr. Kyland did give us ' carte-blanche ' in 
the matter." 
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"Indeed — indeed!" exclaimed Edward, with a 
sadden revival of his old impetuous spirit ; " gave 
you c carte-blanche,' did he? you confound me. 
Allow Minnie to live under this roof, although 
he has not the generosity to ask me to cross his 
threshold?" 

" Edward, Mr. Ryland told you in my pre- 
sence you could visit Kensington when you 
liked." 

"Yes: to see you!" 

"Well, Edward! should he have said to see 
himself, or his family, and have put me in the 
back-ground? He recognised my claim to you. 
This instanced right feeling, and delicacy too. 
Still, you never came near us ! " 

"But he says that wore than friends we can 
never be." 

" And remarks, too, Edward, that you deserve a 
better and a brighter fate. Come, Edward, bear a 
brave heart for yourself as well as for others ; few 
appreciate the value of your character more than 
Mr. Ryland. You really must not be so sensitive. 
It was only yesterday that Mr. Ryland regretted 
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that you possessed such keen emotions and fas- 
tidious sensitiveness." 

No true man would quarrel with me on such 
grounds, at such a time." Although Edward spoke 
thus, his cheek burnt with pleasure. 

" Then would you have me reverse my decision 
relative to Minnie ? " asked Aunt Mary. 

" Bring Minnie here ? Of course not This is no 
place for her. Certainly not" 

"Well then, Edward, what can be done for 
you?" asked Miss Weston, with a little playful- 
ness. 

" Honestly, I wish we were at Alegria, and as 
we were before these strange arrivals among us. 
Our intercourse with the Rylands has been unsatis- 
factory. He meets me with half-confidence, half- 
mistrust A lukewarm regard I detest And Ada 
is mad ; and they will make Minnie mad, and you 
and me, and there will be an end on't But 
for Mincing Lane,' I should not have patience to 
live." 

" Come, Edward, this is unlike you," exclaimed 
Aunt Mary, opening the door for him. * There," 
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she said, as the fresh air of early morning blew 
pleasantly about them, « there is something prac- 
tical in the very feel of the English atmosphere." 

" If it be so, it is well, for we must work," said 
Edward, as he stepped into his cab. 

" No word to Kensington ? " 

" Yes, what you will. It — it is your fault 
though, if I ought not" 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Towards the afternoon, Miss Weston, accom- 
panied by the nurse and Mrs. Graham's little boy, 
left Grosvenor Square for Kensington. It was 
a summer afternoon in August, soundless, breath- 
less — an afternoon for siesta and dreaming. Miss 
Weston found her friends luxuriating beneath the 
branches of a large copper-coloured beech-tree, 
which stood in the centre of the lawn. Minnie 
was upon her feet in an instant, and so was our old 
friend Nep, whom Minnie had brought from Alegria 
the week previous. The little Percy was instantly 
Minnie's and Nep's particular charge. Ada, in a 
flowing white dress, lay perfectly still upon a 
couch she had made of gorgeous Indian shawls. 
Ada was at times absolutely indolent; but she 
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indulged her indolence after her own Indian 
fashion, and the fashion was very charming. 

Although so young, she was already expanding 
into the graceful woman. Not so Minnie. She 
was still a girl, in the finest acceptation of the term ; 
wrapt in an atmosphere of grace, and health, and 
youth- Mr. Ryland brought a wicker-chair — 
a Madeira importation — and placed Miss Weston 
in it. 

"This is indeed pleasant," exclaimed Miss 
Weston, "after the hot streets," and she looked 
at Ada. 

« I do not like pleasant always," answered Ada, 
listlessly. "I wish the fates would present us 
with an earthquake. England is such an uninter- 
esting country; not a mountain, or a tornado: 
nature fiat, with her hair combed straight, as 
some American says. Minnie, I want that child. 
Bring him here, Nep." Nep was about to obey. 
Even when Minnie held up an admonishing hand, 
he looked wilful. 

"I think Percy would rather stay with me, 
Ada," Minnie said with a little authority, as if she 

vol. m. y 
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felt Percy had a peculiar claim upon her, or she 
upon him. 

" We will see/' Ada rejoined. ts I have given 
you proof of my authority over Nep." 

€t Oh ! there is a mystery in that Nep does not 
mean to he unfaithful. If you make any more 
efforts to charm him away from me, I must 
really send him back to Alegria." 

" At your peril ! " replied Ada, emphatically. 
Then bending forward to the child, she looked at 
him as tenderly as eyes could look, and held out 
her arms. The little fellow seemed puzzled for a 
minute ; thai, as the arms were still extended, he 
positively crawled off to her, whilst Nep rebelliously 
lent him assistance by a pull at his clothes. Asl 
Ada now sat up and made a seat for the child in 
her lap, he took hold of one of her large hoop ear- 
rings and tugged at it lustily. Ada said never a 
word, although the pain must have been great. 
She simply released the child's hold, kissed him, 
and gave him a band of her hair to play with. 
Whilst Ada was thus occupied, and Mr. Ryland 
and his guest were chatting, Markwell appeared 
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upon the lawn. Ada's singular and happy way of 
enchanting the child's attention surprised him. 

<* You make him happy," he said, in a low voice, 
'* and the pleasure is shared between you, as the 
roses on the faces of both testify." 

Ada looked pleased. A compliment from 
Markwell was very unusual ; and she was rather 
sensitive about her complexion ; it contrasted so 
strangely with Minnie's. 

"Dear child!" she said, looking half-confi- 
dentially into Markwell's face. " He knows what 
makes him happy; I do not think we are always 
so sagacious." 

Markwell looked surprised. The remark was un- 
like Ada's usual mode, and was uttered naturally. 

'<I fear not Children have the advantage of 
us in this art. We are often under the influence 
of delusion ; they are under that of nature. We 
must go back in life to learn truth. And the 
boy loves you!" He patted the cheek of the 
little fellow. 

"Oh! I get on very well with children and 
dogs," cried Ada, in her old odd way. ts There 

T 2 
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is an innate likeness between us : the only things, 
I think, that have any sympathy with me." 

" You cannot think how little I feel," said 
Markwell, laughing. "I have been in Mincing 
Lane all the day, and I am humbled. I thought 
myself somebody in Madeira: but this bustling, 
intelligent, myriad-eyed, practical London makes 
me sensible of my individual insignificance." 

Markwell now joined in conversation with the 
rest of the party, walking backward and for- 
ward before them as he talked — a way of his. 
Markwell appeared on more frank and open 
terms with Mr. Ryland and his family than 
might have been expected after all that had 
passed. The truth, however, was, that on a little 
reflection, Mr. Ryland had resolved to take- the 
present as it came — his old Indian way, the 
way of a hot latitude. The English climate 
and the tax-gatherer make a man think. Little 
by little the sort of restraint which had existed 
was worn away by custom, and he became a 
familar and expected guest 

Whilst Markwell continued to pace backwards 
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and forwards before the party, Ada sent little 
Percy to Minnie, and getting up from her couch, 
leant against the trunk of the tree under which 
her friends were seated, and listened to the con- 
versation. 

"So you have been spending the day in the 
city?" said Mr. Ryland to Markwell. "Does 
Mr. Edward Graham's heart seem still in the 
work? Look every day for a sudden collapse, 
brought about by your friend's disgust at some 
imaginary offence. I have heard nothing of him 
for a week — scarcely for a month, except a 
scrawl, hardly legible, now and then, reporting 
progress." 

"You know" — Aunt Mary got so far, then 
her face flushed, and she laughed grimly. Mark- 
well took up the word : — 

"You know his leisure time has been well 
employed of late." 

"Oh! his notes, if I could read them, are very 
respectful, very correct, very sensible, no doubt," 
said Mr. Ryland, apparently with some pique. 

"We should scrawl wholly unintelligibly, I 
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opine/' exclaimed Markwell, stopping in his walk 
and facing Mr. Ryland, " if we had his work 
on our shoulders. When I am in Mincing Lane, 
and for hours afterwards, I can scarcely think a 
thought but in admiration of Edward Graham." 
Minnie's face was hid in the child's bosom; but it 
was evident that she was listening, for her prattle, 
which had been going fast, was suddenly hushed. 

" Well but, Markwell, about the work : that is 
what most concerns me. I really want your 
candid opinion," said Mr. Ryland. 

" Oh ! then you shall have it. I have observed 
Graham from the first." 

" Call him by his Christian name, if you please," 
suggested Mr. Ryland. 

" Well then," continued Markwell, with a fleet- 
ing frown, "I have observed Edward from the 
first; and I tell you he far exceeds all I 
expected of him, and that was a great deal. 
His calm, earnest manner, the firmness of his 
proceeding when judgment has decided a point, 
the clearness of his orders, his punctuality 
in engagements, all these have obtained for 
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him the respect and ready service of those 
with whom he is daily brought in contact with- 
out and within the house. One spirit animates 
the whole machinery of the concern, and the one 
aim is the restoration of the respectability of the 
firm. Ellis tells me that there is a great difference 
between the past and present management, that 
Edward possesses an intuitive quickness of busi- 
ness-judgment which is equal to experience." 

" Very unlikely to last, I think," observed Mr. 
Ryland. " I cannot think that he is either physi- 
cally or mentally calculated to meet the neces- 
sities of practical activity." 

"To the worldly it would appear so; but I 
believe Edward Graham — Edward, I beg pardon, 
— will conquer. It is quite wonderful to see one 
who used to be so nervous that he blushed and 
trembled at the approach of a stranger, suddenly 
enabled, through improvement in health, and 
the calls of honour, to suppress those feelings 
which tended to paralyse the healthy action of 
his intellect, and to plunge into the bewildering 
torrent of affairs." 
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" That is all your theory about him. You make 
a Bee-King of him, as Goethe puts it" 

"Theory is it, Mr. Ryland?" cried Markwell, 
stopping suddenly before him and speaking 
rapidly. " Pray, go to Mincing Lane. Go over 
the premises with Edward, as I have done, day 
after day. See how readily his orders are under- 
stood; the way in which they are appreciated 
by very practical heads ; the interest with which 
he is listened to, and which he inspires on his 
own personal account: listen to the few well- 
chosen words which fall to the lot of him whose 
duty has been well performed ; note how he seems 
to hold the reins of every department, and to 
produce a harmonious movement of the whole : — 
do this, and you will say no more about the 
young man's theories, but be astonished at the 
success of his practice." 

"I think you go too fast," answered Mr. 
Ryland, with provoking coolness ; " and I think 
it may be said in Mr. Edward Graham's case, that 
circumstances and fortune have happily aided him 
in his experiment" 
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"No, Mr. Ryland," cried Markwell. "For- 
tune, bah! I have a repugnance to the term — a 
diablerie belonging to the ventriloquism of hum- 
bug, Edward's fortune, if you really like the 
term, Mr. Ryland, is to think right, and act up 
to it Had he not acted honourably towards you, 
you would not have acted generously, nor, allow 
me to say, sensibly, towards him and his. His 
rectitude saved his father's credit, and promised 
fair to save your money." 

Miss Weston was still silent, but her face spoke 
eloquent thanks to Edward's determined champion. 
Mr. Ryland was either out of humour, or inclined 
to test Markwell to the core. 

" I must maintain, in spite of your enthusiasm, 
Markwell, that Mr. Edward Graham is not con- 
stitutionally calculated to succeed in the task 
he has marked out for himself. At present 
success is the aerial prospective of excited imagin- 
ation." 

"The mind that feels vividly," replied Mark- 
well, "the sensitively toned and generous heart, 
is pre-eminently nature's brightest conception. 
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We acknowledge its nobility ; the most hardened 
and worldly are conscious of its beauty in the 
abstract; and when such a man acquires the 
resolution to act upon the promptings of his 
noble and silent thoughts, brings common sense 
to regulate the kindly impulse, there is a loveli- 
ness blended with the strength of his character 
which wins the weak and controls the strong. 
The Hero-subject of Nature sits by her throne 
and rules in her right" 

Mr. Ryland rose, saying — 

u You play with our emotions, without satisfy- 
ing our judgments. The transition you speak of 
is unnatural. Such argument is in place in 
Madeira, but not in practical London. The only 
bright thing London does not quarrel with, is a 
sovereign fresh from the Mint." 

Markwell had the good taste to be silent He 
saw, as Mr. Ryland bent a scrutinizing eye upon 
Minnie, that she had been weeping ; and as Ada 
sprang forward to rescue Percy from Nep, who 
was busily occupied in pulling him backwards 
by his clothes along the lawn, she said to Mark- 
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veil (for she, too, had noticed Minnie's emo- 
tion) — 

" You are half as good as Nep. Not a word 
has bitten me, nor papa; although he does not 
seem to agree with you. I know his face. Where 
did you lose the big bones out of your temper ? " 
Markwell laughingly responded to Ada's humour ; 
and they were shortly at the further end of the 
lawn, doing their best to all appearance to make 
Percy and Nep behave as naughtily as possible. 

" Poor Ada ! I am in such trouble about her," 
said Minnie to Miss Weston, and her tone har- 
monized with her words. 

" What is the matter, Minnie? " 

"Be has found out our residence. I have 
wanted to tell you so ever since you have been 
here ; only Mr. Markwell's kind words distracted 
my attention." 

€t Sir George Elpingstone, Minnie ? " 

ts Yes ! " I saw him in a policeman's dress. I 
am sure I am not mistaken ; and he was speaking 
to Ada as she stood by the wall yonder that looks 
into the road. I am almost certain I saw him give 
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her something — a letter I think. What shall I 
do?" 

ec When was this, dear Minnie?" 

" Last evening — shortly after you and papa 
left us. If you remember, Ada was uneasy, and 
seemed anxious to avoid our society. Poor Ada ! 
I see she is suffering." 

"You must tell your father at once, Minnie. 
He is coming this way. Speak to him yourself. 
There is nothing like candour and personal com- 
munication in matters of difficulty." Mr. Ryland 
came near, and Minnie told him what she thought 
and feared in a very agitated way. 

" Do let us go to Alegria, dear papa," she said 
in conclusion. 

" Circumstances compel me," said Mr. Ryland, 
evidently much troubled, " to remain in London 
a little longer, Minnie : a month or two: and then 
we will go back to India. I fear I was wrong in 
attempting to transplant poor Ada from her native 
soil. I was in hopes, it has been my prayer that 

our friend yonder but no good comes of my 

hopes. Thank you, dearest, for telling me." 
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Mr, Ryland passed on to the house, with his 
head bent low. 

" To India ? " faltered Minnie, with a quivering 
sigh, as she looked up into her friend's face. Miss 
Weston echoed, " To India ! " As Minnie seized 
her hand convulsively, the poor lady lost her 
fortitude, and wept. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



" Acute sensibility ! my good aunt You really 
do not give me credit for the virtue of my self- 
denial." So said Edward to Miss Weston a few 
evenings after Mr. Byland's threat to go back to 
India, and take Minnie with him. 

< ( What ! will you not break through this reserve 
if they really prepare to leave for India ? " 

" I have never spoken to you, my dear aunt, of 
my feelings in regard to Minnie. When I first 
loved Minnie, we were children; when she first 
knew my affection, I was scarcely a man ; and so 
much to agitate and perplex us has intervened, 
that I have scarcely known the true character of 
my position. Enough that, as I read Mr. Ryland's 
decision, we are separate. You cannot know the tor- 
ture this fact occasions me. I speak as a man who 
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knows his mind. I love her, more dearly perhaps 
than ever because she appears to be lost to me. 
To give up this affection is impossible. It has 
grown up with me from my boyhood ; it will go 
with me to my grave. Why am I so calm ? I 
will tell you. Over all my secret grief, there is 
inward pride of being able to prove to her and 
to her father that at least I am not altogether 
unworthy of her. Such has been the pride which 
supports me in my duties in Mincing Lane, and 
which enables me to resist your well-meant design 
of gratifying my impulses at the expense of my 
feelings. Shall I tell you more ? " he asked, with 
a poor attempt to smile. 

" Speak on, my poor boy ; my heart is with you." 
" Well, then, from having thought so much of 
my position in reference to them, I have grown to 
be stronger in passive endurance than you think; 
but I am not so strong as you suppose : you think 
that I can subscribe to Mr. Byland's dictum in 
regard to her, and appear resigned. It is not 
therefore a sense of wounded pride that keeps <me 
from Kensington; it is an act of necessity to 
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deny myself the pleasure you urge me to embrace. 
I have not nerve to venture into her presence. I 
could not trust myself if I did so. And then if I 
gave way to the temptation, I should wreck my 
own honour, and be more widely separated from 
her than ever." 

" Thank you, Edward. How long will it be 
before you regain sufficient fortitude to meet Mr. 
Ryland on even terms ? " 

t€ Till we have ceased to be his debtors at least. " 

There was a silence. Miss Weston looked as if 
she was more than half disposed to speak out 
something pleasant, but she did not; and after 
watching Edward's face for awhile, she asked — 

"How are matters in Mincing Lane? and 
when do you propose leaving Grosvenor Square?" 

"I will answer your last question first. It was 
only yesterday I obtained my father's consent to 
the step. When I explained the advantages in 
the way of health and economy, all he said was: 
' Do as you like in the matter; only let the move 
be made before Mrs. Graham returns.' I have 
heard of a pleasant rural residence a mile or 
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two west of Kensington, " Edward hesitated 
now. 

" That will answer admirably," exclaimed Miss 
Weston ; "and now, Edward, about Mincing Lane?" 

"Matters are assuming a more satisfactory 
appearance there, since the arrival and sale of the 
two cargoes Mr. Ryland had shipped to the firm 
prior to his leaving India. But for this opportune 
assistance, the house must have stopped. You 
cannot think what mf feelings were at that trying 
period. I could obtain little or no assistance from 
my father, as you are aware. Bills came in ; ac- 
ceptances had to be met ; the legitimate business 
was paralyzed through the crisis in monetary 
affairs ; even Ellis, who had been so brave, sick- 
ened over the prospect; and as that money of 
mine was nearly gone, we seriously contemplated 
closing the doors. Just at this critical period the 
Bengal arrived, and a few days afterwards the 
Seringapatam. Ellis bore the intelligence to Mr. 
Ryland." 

'" A good time to sell ? ' Mr. Ryland asked. 

'" Better than two months ago/ was the answer. 

Tot. in. q 
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"'You have palled through jour difficulties 
better than I expected.' 

" ' For that matter,' replied Ellis, ' we are pulled 
so fine that the City can see through us.' 

" ' But Mr. Edward Graham's money? ' 

" ' Gone, or nearly so.' 

" ' Why have I not been told this ? You are too 
close with me,' said Mr. Ryland, angrily. 

" ' Mr. Edward judged otherwise ; or he dreaded 
to involve you further.' 

" ' What are the outstanding debts due to the 
firm — londfide debts? leave the confounded rail- 
way speculations out of the question.' 

« ( Over 25,000t' 

" ' What amount owing by the firm ? ' 

w ' Under acceptance of 12,000£' 

" € Then, according to my calculation, the concern 
would have been insolvent to the amount of 2,000i 
but for Mr. Edward Graham's money. I suppose 
the proceeds of the cargoes which have arrived 
will go the same way as the rest? ' 

" ' Hardly so ! Mr. Edward does not feel justified 
in availing himself of the proceeds. He wishes 
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you to consign them to some other house. 9 Upon 
this, Mr. !Ryland, showing a great deal of anger, 
said he was never understood by me. I had no 
resolution; I had fooled away my own money, and 
now I was going to sacrifice his. In honour, he 
held me bound to carry out the scheme he had 
laid down. The proceeds of these shipments were 
to go to place matters upon a satisfactory footing, 
if required. In for a penny, in for a pound. After 
this,'' pursued Edward, " I took fresh heart. We 
disposed of the cargoes satisfactorily; added 
17,500t to our exhausted finances, and renewed 
operations with a will." Edward smiled. 

€€ What is the smile about?" asked Miss Wes- 
ton. 

" Ellis's pride at what I am doing in a new way 
of business, which I will explain to you some day." 

In the course of the week a purchaser was found 
for the property in Grosvenor Square, and the 
sum realized exceeded Edward's hopes. He paid 
it to Mr. Ryland's account, the first instalment of 
a great debt Edward wrote to Mr. Ryland on 
the subject. Mr. Ryland acknowledged the re- 

G2 
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ceipt of the money, but went no further. In the 
meantime, the Grosvenor Square people, including 
Miss Weston, removed to the residence mentioned, 
and Markwell paid his long-promised visit to his 
friend. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 



u Oh ! for a sea voyage with her ! " The speaker 
was seated upon a stool in the private office in 
Mincing Lane, making a rough sketch of a 
steamer upon a sheet of blotting-paper. " Every- 
man should try it before he attempts to pass the 
bridge. Once, in Madeira, I was nearly in for 
it, but before I went too far, I took ship to 
Gibraltar with my lady-love." 

"And, Markwell?" 

"I returned by the same vessel, in an un- 
usually courteous mood." 

" I hope you will always have such philosophy 
to console you." 

" Oh ! " rejoined Markwell, adding paddle- 
wheel, chimney, and imaginary smoke to his 
vessel, "experience does not assist one much in. 
dilemmas of this nature." 
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"Mr. Ryland has sent his cab for you, Mr. 
Markwell," said Ellis, entering. 

"Ay! I promised to accompany them to the 
Tower, Graham." 

"You spend the greater part of your time 
with them," said Edward, with some pique. 
" When may I expect you home ? " 

" I shall be with you again in an hour or two," 
replied Markwell, "unless I am witched out of 
myself." , 

Markwell did not return for the rest uf the 
day, so that we may conclude that he was witched 
out of himself. Yet if Markwell's feelings were 
implicated, he had the good sense to keep his 
own secret. His ordinary behaviour in the society 
of the beautiful Indian girl mystified her, and 
others also. Flirtation there was, of course. Ada 
evidently thought this pastime quite necessary 
to make up the sum of her daily life, and al- 
though she was willing to quarrel with her father's 
much-esteemed guest upon very slight provoca- 
tion, she had a way of looking at him in a few 
minutes after, which seemed to say that little 
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would make her very kind. Ada's sympathies 
appeared more weaned from home life at this 
time than ever. She evidently thought Minnie 
was more than able to fill her place by her 
father's side; and she seemed merely an actress 
in the scene around her, and took no interest 
in what did not affect herself. Mr. Ryland 
was in a position to command good society. 
He was a liberal host, and the girls were an 
attraction. Lord Alfred Vane had renewed an 
acquaintance with Mr. Ryland commenced in 
Grosvenor Square; and Minnie's sincerity in 
a former decision had been tested. Mr. Ryland 
appeared to be somewhat annoyed. Miss Wes- 
ton told Edward all about the rejection. He 
said — 

" Minnie must have been to blame, or matters 
would not have gone so far. She will give in 
to her father's wishes. He is ambitious." 

u Really, Edward ! " but Edward was gone. 

Ada received marked attention from more than 
one of her father's guests. To MarkwelTs secret 
satisfaction, she only proved herself consistent in 
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her inconsistency. Not the least reliance could 
be placed npon her. No one could predict whether 
she would be agreeable or foil of whims. The 
varying, unsettled nature of her conduct seemed 
to show that she was indulging in some hidden 
passion. It was impossible for her to settle to 
any occupation or amusement ; she could not sit 
still, or remain for five minutes in any one person's 
society, without experiencing — to judge from ap- 
pearances — sensations of weariness, nervousness, 
or uneasiness. When Ada arrived in England, 
singular as she was, there was none of this rest- 
lessness of temperament. At times she appeared 
to sink into a dream, and then the intense tender- 
ness of her face was almost painful to behold. 
More than once, within the past fortnight, Minnie, 
had surprised her in tears. So had her father; 
but he could do nothing : he was afraid to remon- 
strate, or to seek her confidence. Ada had tested 
Minnie's character, and found it different from 
her first impression of it. Little things had 
happened which had called upon Minnie to put 
forth a resolution and decision scarcely to be 
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expected by Ada; although we know that little 
ladies who are well tutored, as Minnie had been, 
can evince a great deal of steady purpose when 
a strong claim is made upon their sense of 
right. This made Ada yet more restrained 
with her. At the theatre, the opera, the concert, 
in the parks, in their rides, Ada was always 
upon the look-out for some one. Without actually 
watching Ada, Minnie became aware of this fact, 
and in more than one instance she detected the 
presence of Sir George Elpingstone, even before 
Ada herself In a little while, it was only neces- 
sary to look into Ada's face to know whether 
he was near or not Under these agitating cir- 
cumstances, Minnie, conscious as she was of the 
most painful passages between her and Ada upon 
this topic, was never deterred, even by Ada's 
violent display of anger, from remonstrating with 
her upon the subject; pleading and reasoning 
with a loving earnestness. By degrees, Minnie 
grew to exercise a moral authority over her, for 
which the other could not account. Ada feared 
Minnie. She dreaded to be alone with her. 
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Whenever she entered a room in winch her 
sister sat alone, she expected the kind remon- 
strance; and conscience kept her in the hourly 
dread of the truth being spoken to her in a far 
sterner voice than Minnie could possibly use. But 
a crisis arrived in Ada's history. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



" Why this road again to-day, Ada dear ? You 
appear to be very much in love with it. We 
have gone this way every day this week* Suppose 
we go some other road for a change ? " 

Ada looked up quickly to the servant that 
accompanied them ; then answered — 

"To-morrow, Minnie; I must have my way 
to-day." After a pause: "What is the day of 
the month, Minnie ? " 

" It is the 15th of October, Ada." 

" Oh ! the Grahams live in this direction some- 
where, don't they ? " 

" I believe so, Ada." 

" Ferajnorz, they tell me, is changed into a dull, 
kill-joy trader." 
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" Nothing can change Edward," came to but 
did not pass Minnie's lips. 

Ada laughed her odd laugh. It always came 
under excitement. Then she walked on quickly, 
as if bent on having her way. 

Minnie did not resist, although she felt that 
something was wrong ; that there was more than 
she saw in thi3 liking for a particular neigh- 
bourhood. Feeling, under the circumstances, that 
a certain espionage was no crime, for she knew 
that Sir George Elpingstone would pursue his 
object with a resolute pertinacity if he had'any 
design on poor Ada, she became more attentive 
than ever to her companion's movements. At 
length she saw, as Ada's eyes rested with an 
intelligent glance upon a particular residence, that 
the man of all others whom she had cause to 
mistrust was standing at the window. In an 
instant Ada knew that she was no longer the 
sole possessor of her secret ; and calling deceit to 
her aid, she affected only now to have made the 
discovery, and proposed they should visit their old 
friend. Minnie was in dire alarm. 
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" We will go home, Ada- Come, dear Ada — 
come!" cried Minnie, in extreme agitation, and 
stopping in her walk — 

" But he has seen us, Minnie dear. If we do 
not speak to him, he will think us most unkind. 
And you know you were once such friends, too. I 
do not forget," and Ada shook her finger signifi- 
cantly. €S If you go away without a word, I shall 
know you are jealous." 

" Insult me as you like, but let us leave this," 
answered Minnie, drawing Ada away with her. 
They retraced a few steps in silence; then Ada 
suddenly stopped: the dark fit was upon her, 
and she said : 

"You will tell papa?" 

" I must do so, Ada." 

Ada dropped Minnie's arm. 

" You can go home," she said. 

"Dear Ada! are you mad? What can you 
mean?" 

" I mean this," replied the Indian girl, in a reso- 
lute tone, " that unless you promise that you will 
not say one word to papa, I will not return with 
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you. I will go back tp him. And now you know 
me. Ada stood for a few moments, waiting for 
Minnie to speak ; and as the latter appeared inca- 
pable of coming to a decision, she turned back, evi- 
dently bent on putting her threat into execution. 

" Ada — dear Ada ! n cried Minnie, in a voice of 
acute misery, "I promise you — promise any- 
thing, Ada 1 only return with me." And she ran 
to her sister's side, saying, with quivering earnest- 
ness: 

" See, Ada ! the passers-by are observing us. 
Come away, dear Ada! This is too dreadful. 
Oh ! do come, Ada ! I have promised that I will 
not tell papa ; and, Ada, we will never come this 
road again. " 

Ada saw she had the vantage ground, and 
resolved to make the most of it She did not 
move, but said resolutely : 

" One more promise, Minnie, before I move a 
step. You must behave differently to me. I will 
be free. I will no longer endure your watchings 
and counsellings. Promise, or I will do as I 
said." 
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Poor Minnie 1 In the open roadway, people 
passing to and fro, looking on and back with 
amused, inquiring, half-impertinent air, she had 
not fortitude sufficient to hold her ground. Deli- 
cacy exercised so extreme an authority, that all 
her good resolutions sank before its influence ; and 
in a scarcely articulate voice, she promised all 
that Ada wished, provided she would put an end 
to so distressing a scene. Ada was yet looking 
towards the window at which Elpingstone stood* 
He kissed his hand to her. A vivid flush of emo- 
tion swept over her face. 

" One moment and I will join you, Minnie." 
She moved quickly towards the house, taking 
a letter from her bosom on her way. Minnie 
stood horror-bound. Her colour had faded to a 
deadly paleness. There was a stillness in her 
attitude which showed how desperately confused 
her sensations were. A private cab was coming 
towards her at a quick rate. There was a mo- 
ment's hesitation — a sudden pause, as the horse was 
thrown upon his haunches ; and the next moment 
Edward Graham and Markwell stood by her side. 
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Edward's astonishment held him silent for a brief 
space. Then his face was suffused with a burn- 
ing crimson. 

* What can this mean ? What is the matter ? n 
he cried. Minnie could not speak. She pointed 
to Ada — to the house. His eyes followed the 
mute sign. He saw Elpingstone looking on with 
an amused face, and Ada puzzling with the latch 
of the gate, unseen by Elpingstone, for some 
shrubs concealed the gate from his view. All this 
came under Edward's observation in a moment. 
Dropping Minnie's hand, he said : 

"Take care of her, Mark well," and was by Ada's 
side in a moment. 

She was evidently taken by surprise. Still she 
turned a defiant glance upon her old friend. Thrust- 
ing the letter in her pocket, she said, haughtily : 

" Don't frown at me — I don't like it" 

Edward took her hand and drew it resolutely 
within his arm, saying, as he moved her away 
from the gate — 

" We were once friends, Ada ! I must exercise 
a friend's privilege, and ask you if you know what 
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you are doing ?" Ada looked oddly at him, and 
answered : 

" I suppose I am a little crazy, according to your 
English notions. There, you are* better now, 
Feramorz. What a long time since we have 
met!" 

"What is it, Ada? Come, trust' me — do. 
Pray, tell me the meaning of this extraordinary 
proceeding." 

"Zelica," cried Ada, looking wilfully at her 
questioner, u declines to fetter your business-mind 
with her confidence." 

" Was not Zelica self-impelled to seek her ruin, 
Ada?" 

" Yes," was the wilful rejoinder, and a blaze of 
passionate light filled the Indian girl's eyes with 
voluptuous tenderness, " but as yet my Azim is not 
dead." 

Edward said no more. He remembered Ada's 
moods, and saw she was in one of a thoroughly 
wilful sort Not a word did Ada speak when 
she again stood by Minnie's side ; nor did Mark- 
well open his lips : cold, sarcastic, bitter he looked, 

vol. ni. H 
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yet a quivering, as of inward suffering, overruled 
this expression. 

" Are we going to stand here all the evening 
looking at one another like mummies in the 
museum?' 9 Markwell asked. 

" I like that ! " cried Ada ; " there's nature in 
you at all events. Still I don't look much like 
a mummy, do I?" Strange was the glance she 
fixed on Markwell. Very unlike a mummy 
looked Ada then. 

"No, you don't I will accompany you to 
Kensington, if you will permit my escort I 
should like to have ten minutes' chat with you 
alone." 

What could that wilful, haughty look mean? 
Ada watched it, looked half-afraid — then said : 

" Permit your escort ! Not half so true as the 
mummy. I hate politeness. No, sir; I shall not 
permit your escort Had you said, I will go 
back with you, I should have permitted. We 
will keep our acting for the evening." Then 
turning to Edward, she said: "Feramorz, you 
are worth a hundred Mr. Markwells. You shall 
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drive me back." And she stepped into Edward's 
cab, not giving him time to expostulate. Whilst 
Edward was taking the reins from MarkwelFs 
hand, the latter saw Ada give something to the 
female who stood by her side, whispering to her 
as she did so. That something was conveyed to 
the woman's pocket Edward drove back quietly 
in the direction of Mr. Ryland's residence, and 
Markwell resolved to have an eye to the woman's 
proceedings. He was, of course, quite ignorant 
of any passages between Ada and Sir George. 
Casually turning, therefore, now and then, in his 
walk, with the air of a man who gratifies a fancy 
rather than acts upon a definite purpose, he was 
able to watch the woman, who had dropped to 
the rear, and was unconscious of his observation. 
She, too, looked back from time to time. Ere 
long Markwell saw a biped ycleped "a tiger", 
coming up the road after them, and drawing near 
the woman in question with a very business-like 
air. Her hand was in her pocket, when Mark- 
well wheeled round; and, just as the boy was 
taking a letter from her, Markwell laid his hand on 

H2 
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the lad's shoulder, and drawing him up to Minnie, 
said: 

" I have certainly meddled in what does not 
personally concern me; but you shall judge. 
When Miss Ada Ryland was entering Graham's 
cab, she gave something with great significance to 
your domestic, which she put into her pocket. 
Curiosity induced me to watch the actions of 
your attendant ; and just now, if I am not mis- 
taken, she has deposited Miss Ada Eyland's 
charge in the keeping of this youth. It is for 
you to decide whether he leaves us unques- 
tioned." Minnie bent a sadly reproachful glance 
upon her attendant, who certainly looked very 
uncomfortable. 

"It is a letter for my cousin, Miss," she 
muttered ; " and the gentleman had no right to 
interfere with it" 

" Yes ! for her cousin ; and I am his nephew," 
cried the tiger, trying to get away. 

" The address will easily satisfy you upon this 
head," Markwell observed. 

"Yes — yes," answered Minnie, acutely dis- 
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tressed. Markwell took the letter from the boy, 
and then released his hold. The urchin was very 
indignant, and cried, dodging about — 

" I will tell master. He carries a horsewhip, 
I promise you. Won't he fly out? oh, no! You 
have put your foot into it I wouldn't be in your 
shoes for something," &c. &c. 

Markwell handed the letter to Minnie. There 
was no address, and the envelope was unclosed. 
A fleeting glance was enough to satisfy poor 
Minnie that the enclosed was in Ada's hand- 
writing. She raised her eyes to her companion's 
face with an expression of agonising fear. 

"What shall we do? Ada will be like an 
enraged tigress." 

Markwell did not reply. He drew his com- 
panion's arm through his, and walked on some 
distance, without a word being spoken. Minnie 
felt the silence was more than words. A large 
warm heart was quenching its warmth in tears 
of disappointment, and gathering all its courage 
around it. Minnie looked into her companion's 
face, and said, softly : 
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€t Dear — dear Mr. Markwell." Markwell started 
as if he had been stung. Looking forward, he 
saw Edward retracing his steps. Nor had Ada 
left the cab. 

"Look — look, Minnie. Pardon me, I cannot 
call you Miss Ryland. God bless you and 
Edward! We shall never meet again. You 
see them coming. What will you do with that 
letter?" 

" Oh ! take it," cried she, in great alarm, thrust- 
ing the letter upon him. " Pray, give it to Miss 
Weston, and beg her to decide for me. I cannot 
speak to papa to-night, as you know we have 
friends coming; besides I have promised Ada. 
But you will come this evening. Yes! you do 
not mean those dreadful words. Come to us this 
evening ! We shall all know more by that time. 
What shall I do with Ada?" 

"Keep her from speaking to your domestic, 
and dismiss the latter as soon as you reach home ; 
if this disclosure is so serious." 

u Oh ! so serious — " Minnie began, when Mark* 
well looked round and exclaimed : 
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"The woman has left us. This complicates 
the difficulty. She has no doubt gone to render 
an account of my proceeding to her employer, 
knowing that her services are not worth many 
hours' purchase at Kensington." 

"Oh! what shall I say to Ada?" cried Minnie, 
in acute alarm. 

" Say that she left your side without intimating 
her purpose, and that you suppose she had some 
motive for doing so." Markwell had .barely time 
to put the letter in his pocket before Ada and 
Edward were by their side. Ada appeared to 
have recovered her spirits. 

"As Edward would not deliver me up his 
prisoner," she said, "I came back to keep him 
company. Minnie, join with me in begging 
him to come to us to-night. Will you bite me 
now?" — to Markwell. "You looked as if you 
would before I escaped from you. Is Madeira 
swallowed by an earthquake?" 

"I shall know in a fortnight." 

"In a fortnight ! " cried Ada, with a kind of 
sadness. 
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"Yes: I sail the day after to-morrow." 

" The day after to-morrow ! " 

" The day after to-morrow. I must make my 
adienx this evening; " and Markwell sprang as he 
spoke to Edward's side, took the reins, and the 
whip fell smartly over the horse's shoulders. 

" The day after to-morrow ! " said Edward, 
breaking the silence. 

€( Most decidedly. I wish I had gone the day 
before yesterday ; but I forget you do not know." 

Then Markwell told his friend of the discovery 
of Ada's clandestine correspondence with the 
person whom they had seen at the window, and 
of his mission to Miss Weston. "I am in for 
it, Graham, and I must go through it. You see 
if I had sailed the day before yesterday, I should 
have been out of it. Now, twelve paces and the 
results. After all, I question if I shall sail 
the day after to-morrow. Do not say a word. 
I must collect myself." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



"How must I act, my dear Miss Weston? I 
really do not know what to do." 

Such was MarkwelPs greeting to Miss Weston, 
as he entered the room and found her alone. 

Miss Weston was not a little surprised. 

ts What is the matter now ? " 

Markwell commenced his narration. It was 
almost amusing to notice his embarrassment. It 
was evident that he felt he had placed himself 
in a wrong position in reference to the letter, 
and that he would have given a great deal to 
have been released from it. 

After hearing MarkwelPs story, Miss Weston 
said — 

"Have you the letter with you, Mr. Mark- 
well ?" 
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" Yes : I took it from your protigie, apparently 
without the power to refrain from meddling in 
that which does not concern me. There is the 
difficulty. What am I to do? At least I must 
fight both of them ; Ada will challenge me at 
once. If I must be shot, I would sooner she 
did it than any one else. If there is one thing 
on earth I hate more than another, although I 
seem to hate everything just now, it is being 
convicted of meddlesome interference in the 
affairs of others; particularly," he added, with 
a grim smile, " with malice prepense on the face 
of my actions." 

" Am I to understand that Minnie has not read 
this ominous letter ? " asked Miss Weston, hand- 
ling it with nervous gravity. 

" She identified the writing : no more. I wish 
we had not meddled with it." 

" For once," Miss Weston said, " I expect 
that meddling, as you call it, has done good 
service. There seems to be no question for 
whom this letter was intended; and as I am 
satisfied upon this point, I can act upon Mr. 
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Ryland's authority, as he would himself. There- 
fore, I will do dear Minnie's bidding; and, if 
necessary, act with promptitude." 

Thereupon Miss Weston drew two closely- 
written sheets from the envelope, and commenced 
reading. Markwell walked out of the room. This 
was what she read : 

" If you knew my anxiety to hear from you, 
you would not keep me in such cruel suspense. 
For a whole week you have been silent, and 
these last three nights I have watched, and 
watched, but you have not come. I have been 
left to gaze on vacancy with a suppliant look. 
Does this neglect of me argue a change of feel- 
ing on your part? If so, tell me at once. Write 
to me, I entreat you ; if you are true, comfort 
me with an assurance of your love, that I may 
drive from my heart the fears which haunt it. 
Do you doubt me? You need not. Have I 
not, in my last two letters, shown you I am 
becoming English for your sake ? Is there any- 
thing Indian now in my language ? I never thought 
I could have given up those old habits of think- 
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ing, feeling, loving; but a girl who loves deeply 
can change even the nature of her nature, her 
thoughts and feelings. Love is the poem of 
her soul. You must explain to me what you 
mean in your last letter when you say, 'that 
what the people about me call virtue is merely 
the result of temper or of constitution, of chance 
or of vanity, of fashion or the fear of losing 
reputation ; and that my nature is too lofty, too 
genuinely womanlike to dispute your opinions.' 
Beloved — you bid me use this word — I do not 
understand you — I do not understand your 
meaning; but I have no opinion which does 
not guide me to see things as you wish. Oh! 
those beautiful hours before I left for Madeira! 
I loved you ! I loved you ! I loved you, so dearly! 
It was a wondrous era in my life, the birth- 
hour of a star. I adored it as a marvellous poem 
of the heart; I embellished it with all the graces 
my imagination could depict; I perfumed it with 
my desires; I coloured it with the rose-tints of 
loving, adoring thoughts; I subjected my rebel- 
lious reason to this ardent emotion, in order to 
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gratify you, and to live in life. Do you doubt 
me ? Be fair towards ine, and tell me — tell me 
your wishes, and I will fulfil them; I can live, 
loving you; I cannot live estranged from you. 
You say you are poor, and that my father looks 
for a wealthy lover for me ; / am not to be sold. 
Little do you know my spirit All the gold in 
the world could not purchase a single beat of 
my heart, a single ray of tenderness from me, 
towards one for whom I am indifferent. Be 
satisfied that I love you; not as a cold-hearted 
English girl loves, who prides herself in being 
a hypocrite; but as a child of southern clime, a 
child of the sun, whose fate, once cast to its 
idol, makes the present its paradise or its grave. 
Oh ! why cannot you do as you say ; — demand 
me of my father. He is kind now — so different 
from what I jhave known him ; but I dare not 
meet his eye as formerly. I dare not be happy. 
I am afraid to weep before him. Why — why 
are you not near me as before ? I cannot under- 
stand it — I have been told that you are evil — 
deceitful ; I cannot, will not believe them. Poverty 
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is no crime ; to love is no dishonour. So I argue, J 

so I quiet my heart I have many things to 
say, and yet I almost fear to say them. Write 
to me to-morrow. Then I will speak my mind 
more fully. I do not think of sacrifice ; you say I do, 
but I do not Your love will console me for all ; 
do with me as you like. I cannot endure Minnie's 
eye of anxious love, my father's speaking face 
of fear. It is a custom amongst my people in 
India, for the bride to be reared in her intended 
husband's house. I am prepared for the step you 
hint at My father would soon be reconciled. 
I have courage enough to brave even death for 
your sake. I love my friends most tenderly and 
truly, and the thought of leaving them gives 
me great pain ; in the depths of my heart there 
will be warm tears for them. Still you shall 
never see a cloud upon my face; never have 
cause to regret loving me. I tell you so with 
that sincerity of feeling which springs from heart- 
felt emotion, and that passion which has been 
strengthened by solitude, by despair, by terror, 
and tears. I cannot write more; the time is 
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drawing near for our walk, and I must have 
this in readiness for your messenger." 

" This is all very sad — worse than I expected," 
said, Miss Weston. " Unfortunate Ada ! the blight 
of disappointed love is then to fell upon your 
heart The man you love is worthless — a mere 
adventurer, in spite of his rank. My poor, dear 
girl ! your destiny, beautiful as you are, is, alas ! 
in as far as the affections are concerned, not 
unlike that of plain Mary Weston. Poor Ada! 
had you simply loved, though erringly, it is 
possible that time might have eradicated the 
error; but now, with the belief that you are 
loved by him, no earthly power, with a disposi- 
tion like yours, can torn those thoughts into 
another channel. Poor Ada ! you and I must be 
closer friends now. You are true to those who 
love you, and, but for this worthless man, your 
love would have been an invaluable blessing to 
one heart. Poor Ada! what are your beauty, 
your grace, your desire to please, without the 
pliant will to yield yourself captive to his selfish- 
ness? Nothing to him." 
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Folding up the sheets, Miss Weston said to 
Edward : 

" It has come. I have for some time feared it 
was so." 

Before Edward could ask a question, Markwell 
returned. 

" To whom is that letter addressed ? " he asked, 
approaching Miss Weston. "Is there anything 
in it to excuse the step I have taken? " 

Miss Weston replied : 

" You are a man of honour, Mr. Markwell, and 
Mr. Ryland's friend. Read this." She pointed 
to the lines that ran— "You tell me that what 
those about me call virtue," &c. "You will 
surely prove your manliness, Mr. Markwell, by 
protecting Mr. Ryland's daughter from one who 
holds such sentiments as these ! " 

Markwell bit his lip. 

" It is no easy thing," he said, " to be honestly 
and unselfishly virtuous, but in this case I will 
try. Pray, tell me the name of the young lady's 
correspondent." 

Just as Miss Weston was going to reply, a 
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sharp ring at the door bell distracted her atten- 
tion for a moment A domestic entered with 
a card, saying the gentleman requested to see 
Mr. Markwell immediately. 

Markwell's eye fell upon the card. He read, 
s( Sir George Elpingstone." 

" The man we saw at the window, Graham ? " 

" The same." 

"The brother of Mrs. Graham — your step- 
mother?" 

"Yes," said Edward, and asked to see the 
passage which had been shown to* Markwell. He 
read it. " I must confront him. He has broken 
faith with me. He is now in my power. He 
knows I may at this moment apprehend him for 
embezzlement. I will teach him to-morrow with 
whom he has to deal." 

" I may not dispute that," said Markwell, " but 
this affair is mine." 

" Don't be detained long, Markwell. I know 

the man you have to deal with. There is more 

in this than meets the eye. You must remember 

Mr. Ryland in this business. Our duty to the 

vol. m. i 
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father's feelings is a grave one. To-morrow 
Elpingstone shall find I am not the cipher ha 
conceives." 
" Yes — to-morrow, to-morrow." 
And Markwell went, saying to himself: — 
"I really feel very much like a fool, as I 
always do, when I have made a fool of myself 
I shall lose my temper if the man banters me*" 
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CHAPTER L. 



" Mb. Markwell, I presume ? " Elpingstone 
said, scanning our friend with curiosity as he 
entered the room. 

Markwell inclined his head formally enough; 
and said, as Elpingstone did not speak — 

" Will you explain your purpose in honouring 
me with this visit ? " 

" Really," was Elpingstone's rejoinder, and the 
ease and nonchalance of his bearing were perfect, 
as he measured MarkwelFs stature with his eye 
inch by inch, "you must excuse me if I say 
you must quite know my reason for troubling 
you. Pardon me, if I ask you whether you 
have been in the neighbourhood of Kensington 
this morning ? " 

" We are there now, are we not ? n 

I 2 
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" Straw-splitting, Mr, Markwell, is a lawyer's 
accomplishment. Have you been at Kensington 
this afternoon, and did you return hither with 
Edward Graham?" 
"I did so." 

" Thanks, Mr. Markwell. Falsehood is a ple- 
beian vice, from which you are, I am happy to 
see, exempt So then, having been at Kensington 
this afternoon, I opine you must by this time 
have come to the conclusion that in taking posses- 
sion of a letter by violence which you were quite 
aware could not belong to you, you have placed 
yourself in a very awkward position." 

" As Mr. Ryland's friend, I dissent from your 
conclusions." 

€S But you see I choose to think as I say, and 
to act upon it I hope my decision thus quietly 
expressed will refine your logic." 

" What your decisions are, I care not I know 
my duty in this affair, and I will do it" Such 
was Markwell's answer, and his mood was growing 
hard as iron, for Elpingstone's air of superiority 
and hauteur was not calculated to soothe him. 
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" Duty ! " rejoined Elpingstone, with a sneer, 
and his blue eye flashed satire. S€ This is no time 
to arouse the sense of the ludicrous. I am never 
so near losing my temper as when a man tries 
to humbug me. Duty, indeed! inclination and 
self-interest would be quite as near the mark." 

€€ Sir George Elpingstone," rejoined Markwell, 
sternly, "if a man's nature is honourable, his 
conduct will bear investigation, although externally 
it should happen to appear dubious." 

" Enough of this, Mr. Markwell. We have had 
our- fencing bout, and now to business. Mr. 
Markwell," continued Elpingstone, in a cool, reso- 
lute tone, " I request you to give me the letter you 
took from my servant this afternoon." 

"I shall not give you the letter," Markwell 
answered, curtly. 

Elpingstone lost his self-possession, and made 
a movement as if to seize Markwell by the collar. 
His face was pale and distorted with passion. 
Markwell coolly turned his arm aside, observing, 
in a much quieter tone than he had before 
used — 
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"You evidently err as to the individual with 
whom you have to deal. Ruffianism is quite out 
of place with me. I have told you my decision, 
and therefore presume it is scarcely necessary to 
prolong this interview." 

Elpingstone suddenly recovered himself — 

€t As you please, Mr. Markwell. The results 
are not of my seeking. The question hardly 
deserves a meeting as between gentlemen. I have 
a great mind to prosecute you for felony." 

" And show yourself as the prince of felons," 
cried Markwell, with stern emphasis, " and prove 
to society the honourable use you make of your 
accomplishments." He drew out Ada's letter as 
he spoke. " My attention has been directed to 
one passage in this letter to fortify my resolution 
of standing between you and your designs. This 
passage is an echo of your own words. * You tell 
me that what those about me call virtue/ &c. &c. 
Becoming sentiment this, Sir George Elpingstone I 
to address to my friend's daughter — a lady un- 
schooled in the science of fashionable profligacy — 
a girl, hardly yet a woman, and governed solely, 
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as you know, by impulse, whose mind does not 
see to the depths of your base doctrine." 

Elpingstone looked at Markwell with a sneer 
upon his Up, and said : 

" It is all very well for you to moralize, Mr, 
Markwell, on your side of the wall. It may be 
my turn next : we are both men. Will you give 
me my letter or not?" 

" I will not" 

"Few men thwart me with impunity. Are 
you tired of life ? " 

" Not quite," answered Markwell, with a gloomy 
laugh : " I hope to live a great many years yet, 
in spite of your hair-trigger. ,, 

" You will meet me, then ? " 

" I am in the mood to make a fool of myself — 



" 'Gad, I did you wrong ; I thought you would 
tack yourself to a surplice and claim sanctuary. 
You are not quite a saint yet, it seems." 

"Not quite; but I should esteem myself less 
than a man if " 

But Elpingstone turned upon his heel, bade 
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Markwell good evening, and moved quietly away. 
At the door a note was placed in Elpingstone's 
hand* He opened it quickly, and read it by the 
lamplight As he read, his cheek crimsoned, 
and his brow darkened. 

" Sharp practice, Master Edward," he muttered. 
€S Apprehended if found in England to-morrow. 
Well, Ada, it must be to-night, that's alL" 
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CHAPTER LL 



Makkwell found Edward Graham alone; but 
he paced the room for several minutes without 
speaking. Rousing himself at length, he said : 

"I have been asking myself, Graham, if life 
has been worth the trouble of life, and whether 
it would not be better to be a drop of dew spark- 
ling for an hour, and then vanishing into ether, 
than a human soul, conscious, languishing, suffer- 
ing year by year, and evaporating at last into 
some undefined ocean of being, which must be 
full of groans if it be the resting-place of life." 

" Why, Markwell, are you dreaming or mad? 
What has happened?" 

Markwell was silent. 

" Are my fears realized? Have you loved too 
much or hoped too long — about Ada, I mean? " 
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« I have, Graham," Markwell answered bitterly ; 
" I recognised the love when the hope was dead. 
That was to-day." 

" I cannot say how deeply I feel for you." Ed- 
ward could say no more. 

Any attempt at consolation would have been 
foolish at such a moment. But Edward felt too 
deeply to try it 

" Life — life ! " pursued Markwell, "I am tired 
of going further. I am a failure. Everything 
I touch turns to grief or disappointment. I have 
energy, and intellect, and will, yet I stumble when- 
ever I try to walk." 

"Labour is one resource," said Edward, ear- 
nestly. 

u Labour, Graham? I have nothing to do: 
I have lost my chance. Absence has weaned 
even the sympathies of kindred from me. I am 
alone." 

" Stay here in London with me," cried Edward, 
eagerly. " Work with me, Markwell ! I have 
thought of it. Practical usefulness is one of the 
secrets of personal contentment." 
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" I might have done as you suggest, Graham," 
replied Markwell, pausing in his walk, and looking 
fixedly at his friend, " I might have laboured in 
the world, had I known of a hidden sanctuary of 
love, whither I could always flee and be safe. My 
hands might have worked, had my heart been at 
home. When I met Ada, it was not too late 
to redeem the idle past. My heart was not 
too old to love ; the hearts of the women I had 
met abroad were vases from which the natural 
perfume had flown, and which were filled with 
vanity, frivolity, and pleasure; with the false* 
hoods of the world and the dregs of sentiment. 
But Ada was new, new in heart, in beauty, in 
education, in her faults, almost in her nature* 
Ah ! Graham, had she poured her soul into mine, 
lost herself in me, who knows what I might have 
been, what I might have made her ? but it is over 
now. I feel better since I have opened my heart to 
you, and now let us dismiss the subject for ever." 

After a brief silence, Markwell shook off his 
emotion, and observed with somewhat of his old 
energy of speech: 
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" I mast not forget I have to act my part to- 
night So come, Graham, we must see Mr. Ry- 
land." Edward hesitated. 

" Dismiss your delicacy : it is out of place now. 
Your pride was natural ; but now your benefactor 
— Mr. Ryland has proved himself such — is on the 
eve of a heavier misfortune than the loss of 
wealth. Act in your own generous way towards 
him, and impose a noble restraint on your own 
sensitiveness. " 

" Perhaps he would mistake my conduct if I 
accompanied you." 

"He must know you by this time. You 
must go with me: the strength of will which 
enabled you to give up your interests, must vin- 
dicate its unselfishness in his hour of trouble." 
. Edward looked up inquiringly into Miss Wes- 
ton's face, who had just entered the room. 

" Decide for me," he said. 

"Go with Mr. Markwell, Edward dear; and 
Edward," she added, "take care of our friend 
here. He has had a stormy interview with a 
reckless man. If harm overtakes him, Edward, 
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it will be a poor requital for the life he saved 
in Madeira — your life, Edward." 

Markwell smiled sadly, but Edward's hand was 
locked in his, and in a few minutes Edward and 
Markwell were on their way to Mr. Ryland's. 
There was, as Minnie had intimated, visitors at 
Kensington. 

"Edward Graham, by all that is glorious!" 
exclaimed our old friend Finch, suddenly appear- 
ing from the dining-room in claret temperature, 
after port wine heat. 

Minnie and Ada were together ; the former 
turned round as Mr. Finch spoke. A shiver ran 
through her frame, quenching the deep glow 
which had suffused neck and face. She had 
evidently great difficulty in checking the tears 
which had risen to those blue eyes, Edward did 
not speak when he took her hand; but as she 
saw his eye for a moment turned on Ada, the full 
burden of the afternoon adventure returned upon 
her, and the shiver came again, leaving her cheek 
as pale as marble. Markwell approached ; Ada 
was looking at him ; he understood the meaning 
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of her scrutiny. Her glance was partly defiant, 
partly questioning. His heart was sadly sorrow- 
ful, yet brimful of a noble affection. Again 
their eyes met, and Ada looked as if something 
she had never noticed in his face before had 
fascinated her. Still he gazed ; her wild grace, 
her strange beauty, had never appeared to him 
so attractive as now: the pulse of some new 
emotion gave a glow to her features, and the eye 
flashed with an expression of blended curiosity 
and pride. 

" Priceless were the devotion of a being like 
her/' said his heart; but reason wiped away 
the film from his eyes, and his face grew 
hard. 

" We act together," said Ada, The hue of 
her face varied somewhat, and her voice was 
melancholy. 

"I am sorry to say," observed Mr. Ryland, 
who had drawn near, "the character allotted to 
you, Markwell, is not very complimentary." 

"If I must go through the dumb show of a 
tableau vivant, the character is of little impor- 
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tance, so that I can harmonize it with the sub- 
ject" 

" If you wish, I will release you from your 
engagement," said Ada, coldly. 

Markwell looked at her, his pride and his 
heart fought together. He bit his lip nearly 
through, at last he said : 

" I am quite at your service. I must keep all 
my engagements to-night, as this is the last 
evening I shall spend in England. 

" A trip to the west — eh, Markwell ? " said 
Mr. Ryland, as Ada moved away. 

Before Markwell could reply, he was called 
away by an attendant The host looked round 
the room, and his eyes rested upon Edward 
Graham, who was monopolized by Mr. Finch. 

" Odd I " he thought : " there is something odd 
in this. Edward has done violence to his pride ; 
I can read his behaviour ; and Markwell is roused 
about something, and is not actor enough to con- 
ceal it." 

" Delighted to meet you again, Edward ! upon 
my word it is a treat : and amongst old friends 
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too! " exclaimed Mr. Finch. "All looking up, 
house and all, and the governor in better spirits. 
A rare move that of yours — the house in Liver- 
pool commission business, and your own men 
travelling west Really, I look for you to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mind my words, 
you could do it if you would. I told Ryland so 
last week. A capital host Ryland : gives me such 
a glass of Madeira ! wonderful wine, nothing like 
it when decanted properly." 

"All up with Slivery," resumed Mr. Finch; 
" lost the sewers, and bill passed ; original holders 
of scrip made responsible. The devil to pay 
with Clayworth, Slivery and Co. If you have 
any claims upon Slivery, don't go to law with 
him. I will let you into a secret, Edward. 
Slivery's numerous progeny had very kind God- 
papas, they whisper ; I only repeat it remember : 
that Slivery stood G. P. to all his children, and 
settled 5,000Z. upon each of them, and invested in 
New York stock." At this moment folding doors 
were thrown open, and an effective tableau was 
presented. Finch was looking in another direction. 
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"The emeralds, however, Edward, are in the 
market," he whispered. " Slivery makes a parade 
of the fact. His jewel of a wife, the Lady Ann, 
' yon know,' has given them up for the benefit of 
the estate. You remember the 'emeralds — oh!' 
as Mrs. Graham used to call them ? Shall I make 
a bidding for you? It won't be long, I fancy, 
before you maybe glad to see them, ' you know.' " 

But here Edward succeeded in drawing his 
companion's attention to the representation before 
them. 

The scene of the tableau was from IvanJwe, 
the parapet scene between Rebecca and Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, the Templar. Ada and Mark- 
well were the mute performers. Ada well be- 
came the character she had to represent; her 
statue, above the ordinary size, appeared even 
beyond its usual proportions on the height upon 
which she stood. Her dress admirably became 
her Eastern style of beauty. It was of a rich 
amber silk, looped up with buttons of precious 
stones; her head was covered only upon the 
crown, with a gold net incrusted with costly 
vol. m. X 
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pearls, and her hair hung loose about her 
shoulders. Ada looked her speech to the Templar : 

"Remain where thou art, proud Templar, or 
at thy choice advance one foot nearer, and I 
cast myself from the parapet." 

With the look came the will into her eyes, 
as with clasped hands she extended them towards 
heaven, imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. Markwell, as the Templar, 
went through his part in a manner difficult to 
be distinguished as mockery, enthusiasm, or a 
deeper feeling, which took a theatrical air to 
veil emotions it could not hide, and yet struggled 
not to intimate too openly. In dumb show, his 
oath was taken ; a glow of manly pride lit up his 
brow ? he gazed as if entranced. Then, the glow 
faded. A smile of emotion crossed the face, 
passing into one of derision, which the actor 
strove in vain to conceal. Indeed, with the 
struggle, his face was strangely tortured. Re- 
becca's eyes were intently fixed upon him, as if 
she was fascinated beyond the power of release. 
The acting, even in this dumb show, had become 
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intensely expressive ; of a sudden, the Templar's 
whole being changed. Over his face burst a 
light of admiration, enthusiasm, almost of adora- 
tion. Rebecca's face for a moment wore a deeper 
tint of carnation : a flashing light was in her eye. 
Then the glance quailed, as the Templar's arms 
were raised; with renewed emotion interceding, 
for what ? His cheeks blanched. The folding 
doors were hastily shut. What a mockery to 
more hearts than one were those sounds of 
applause which followed the closing of the re- 
presentation I 

" My poor friend I " muttered Edward. " Why 
should he impose this outrage on his feel- 
ings?" 

His thoughts were all with Markwell. Pre- 
sently, to Edward's surprise, he heard Markwell 
speaking in light irony near him. A lady, by 
whom he was standing on his return to the 
drawing-room, whispered something about the 
reality of the emotion ; and her belief that she 
should live to see something similar, but divested 
of the theatrical* Edward saw his friend's cheek 

K 2 
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burn, but Markwell, with a curl on his lip, 
addressed the lady — 

"Does Miss Manly believe it possible that a 
person who has lived the whole of his man-life 
beneath the blue skies, within the influence of 
a southern clime, should feel the emotion she 
signifies in an atmosphere like that of England ? 
I cannot myself believe that such a passion as 
love appears above ground in this land. The 
climate must always be destructive to it. In 
London, for instance," pursued Markwell, not 
heeding Ada, who had taken Edward Graham's 
arm, and was listening with an air of languor, " no 
sooner does the little blind god make his appear- 
ance, than he is caught, his wings clipped, a wig 
stuck on his head, he is dressed in a becoming 
suit of black, and apprenticed to a banker." 

Turning to Ada and Edward, Markwell said, 
in a low voice, " There ! it is over now. You de- 
sperately alarmed me at the close of the tableau, 
Miss Ryland." 

' " You have mesmeric influence," she answered. 
} €t I will never act with you again. I still feel that 
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mysterious power which you exercised over my 
senses." 

And Ada drew Edward aside, leaving Mark- 
well not a little confounded at her reply. 

When Edward and Ada had reached the end 
of the room, she sat down upon a sofa. For 
a while she was silent; but as her companion 
looked into her face, he saw large tears rolling 
down her cheek. 

€S You will not quarrel again with my dear 
father, Feramorz ? " she said, very earnestly ; 
" promise me you will not. Swear to me you 
will not r 

Edward said he would promise much to give 
her comfort ; and implored her to confide in him. 
If his friendship could be of service to her, she 
had only to test him. 

€t You cannot aid me, Feramorz," she said, 
with a faint smile. "My star points the way, 
and it removes me from your sympathy. But, 
Feramorz, my father loves you. Do not avoid 

him. Comfort him, and " Here Ada paused 

and asked abruptly, " Do you dream now ? " 
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« Sometimes, Ada, after toasted cheese.' 9 

Edward could not help it ; and, to his surprise, 
instead of being angry, Ada laughed and said, 
in a scoffing tone — 

"Sometimes? How unlike what you once 
were ! You used to sit in the flood of a Madeira 
moonlight, and tell me such strange poetic things 
about your dreams. Sometimes, indeed! Ah! 
Feramorz, this ungenial clime has sadly materia- 
lized you. Do you remember telling me that, 
however much the necessities of daily life may 
distract the thoughts from a first and earnest 
affection, yet the spirit in the night season is 
ever true; that whilst the senses are in oblivion, 
the spirit ranges over the fields of the past, con- 
jures the one being again into its presence, and 
in this communion nature vindicates her faith- 
fulness?" 

" I remember, Ada, saying as much ; not per- 
haps the same words," answered Edward, sadly. 

" What were your words ? I like to hear you 
speak when you are looking sad." 

" I said, Ada — at least I feel I must have said — 
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that although days, and months, and years may 
have passed since the heart of youth loved for 
the jint time — although other rays of beauty and 
tenderness have sunned the path of life, and the 
object of first love be lost for ever, still, when 
the spirit is released from the influence of the 
senses, and the mortal part is in repose, we 
hold at indefinite periods, and in strange man- 
ner, tender communion with the object of first 
love; and whatever circumstances may arise to 
separate us from it, nothing can ever sully its 
beauty, and tenderness, and freshness." 

" You think thus, Feramorz ? " exclaimed Ada, 
with emotion. 

w I do. Time effaces the influence of joy and 
grief, of trial and of ambition ; but time can 
never blot out the traces of first love from the 
heart which has truly experienced it" 

Ada's eyes swam in tears. She took Edward's 
hand in both her own, and pressed a light kiss 
upon it. 

" Ton are still my Feramorz," she said, softly ; 
u and you will yet be happy. I see it — boih of 
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you. In your happiness you will not forget 
poor Ada." 

These last words thrilled to the very core of 
Edward's heart. He could not still the quivering 
of his nerves. Those words in their promise of 
happiness to him, in their implied unhappiness 
for herself, affected him deeply. He would have 
talked on — would have drawn Ada to speak 
to him more openly ; and he ventured so far as to 
say— 

€t Ada, dear Ada, when the object of that first 

love proves to be unworthy " a lifting of 

the finger, a flash of the eye, checked him — 
"the sun is gone from the Paradise, but it is 
Paradise still." It was useless to expostulate. 
• Besides, he did not feel it safe to approach too 
nearly the subject which engrossed their minds. 
He believed he had scared Elpingstone from his 
machinations. He had put in train his resolution 
to apprehend him upon the serious charge of em- 
bezzlement, traced out through a minute investi- 
gation of his father's accounts, if he remained in 
England one day more ; and therefore a moment's 
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reflection satisfied him that he must be silent. 
Ada had evidently said all she meant to say, and 
did not wish to protract the interview. She rose 
from her seat, offered Edward her hand, with a 
native grace which was most winning, and without 
a word farther, they again stood amongst the 
company. 

The evening came to an end. Edward had not 

spoken a single private word to Minnie. Erom 

this he naturally shrank, remembering his pledge 

to Mr, Ryland. But he had seen her busy in her 

own pretty way, arranging this and that for the 

amusement of others ; speaking to this one and 

that one who was not much noticed ; and at every 

pause she revealed to his eye consternation and 

anxiety about Ada, whom she watched earnestly. 

All this he saw, and never, in their most familiar 

hours, did he feel more absolutely alone with her 

in spirit. But the pledge! Had Ada's words 

given a jar to the keystone of that stern arch ? 

When the last of the guests, with the exception of 

Edward and Markwell, had left the house, and 

Ada and Minnie were about to retire, for there 
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was something in the appearance of things which 
suggested to Minnie that they had better go, Ada 
did not even look towards Markwell: he could 
not part from her so ; he thought of the morrow : 
he might never see her again. Indeed he felt 
that the task he had imposed upon himself must 
separate them for ever. He must say one kind 
word at parting. He walked up to her, took her 
hand in his, and said, " God bless you and keep 
you ! " in a low, uneven voice. Ada was evidently 
at a loss what to say. His manner was so earnest, 
so impressive, that she saw he meant more than 
compliment She saw he was fixed in his purpose 
to say S€ Farewell," and she faintly echoed his ferer- 
well with the words "and you." His cheek 
grew deadly pale, except that upon it burnt a 
bright red spot. Was he ever to hear again the 
magical sweetness of that voice ? 
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CHAPTER LII. 



" Yes ! Markwell, yes ! we cannot get rid of 
them. Is a man glad or sorry, one or other of 
them is at the bottom of it" 

Mr. Ryland's voice was light and cheerful. 
He had watched MarkwelPs leave-taking, and had 
seen him still following Ada with earnest gaze 
through the room beyond. He hoped good news 
from what he believed he saw. Poor Mr. Ry- 
land ! His words restored Markwell to himself. 
A change came over his spirit. The real took 
the place of the ideal ; and he said, as a sad, bitter 
smile passed over his lip — it did not go farther — 

" I have an idea, Mr. Ryland, that our troubles 
are traceable rather to our own injustice and 
selfishness than to the caprice of women. We 
too often seek woman's love only to gratify our 
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vanity, to revel for a time in the vain conscious- 
ness of our own power. There are some, Mr. 
Ryland, who seek woman's love for very vice; 
who fascinate it as the serpent does the bird it 
means to destroy. For a little while the infatuated 
heart struggles with the dictates of prudence. 
But one deviation from the right path, though 
slight, leads to cruel consequences ; especially when 
the affections are very deeply involved." 

As Markwell spoke, it was evident that an ilk 
defined, but painful anticipation was taking form in 
Mr. Ryland's mind. 

"Speak, Markwell — speak!" he said, in the 
low deep voice of suppressed feeling. tc Your lan- 
guage suggests something wrong. Your manner 
gives my fear its reality." 

With his head bent to conceal- the emotion he 
could not now suppress, Markwell related, in as 
brief a manner as possible, what had occurred, and 
then placed the letter in Mr. Ryland's hands. 

" It finds me unprepared, Markwell," said he. 
He read the letter through, with no other sign of 
emotion than the quivering of the upper lip. 
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Then his head bowed upon his chest, and tears, 
like drops of rain presaging the thunder-storm, fell 
mpon the table over which he bent. He saw all 
at last, and as the storm of emotion subsided, dark 
and desperate thoughts arose in his heart. et The 
villain shall suffer for this," he said between his 
teeth. Then changing in mood — 

" See what she might have been," he said, with 
keen sadness. "In my short-sighted wisdom, I 
hoped to train her to be a companion and a joy 
to me ; and sought to correct her ill-regulated 
feelings, when they appeared, often by indulgence 
and occasionally by severe repression. I now 
look back and see that my own mismanagement 
has been her ruin." 

The letter dropped from his hand, and as it 
fell, every tender thought seemed to fall with it. 
He rose and paced up and down the room. 

For long he cried, " This man has .been in my 
path; but all this must end. I shall no longer 
think of forbearance. I live to punish. Sir George 
Elpingstone will find me a more practised hand 
than he imagines, when we meet to settle this affair. 
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No earthly power can avert his fate." Markwell 
broke the silence which followed. 

" I have a prior claim to Sir George Elping- 
stone's consideration/' he said. " It matters little 
what happens to me. I am useless to myself and 
to society. Tour case is different." 

"No, Markwell — no. The man who crosses my 
path in this affair will be no friend of mine. As 
to his claim upon you, Markwell, you will feel, on 
reflection, that it is your duty to avoid a meeting 
with him. I, in a measure, have been the cause 
of your present difficulties, and your safety is in 
trust to my honour. When I have fulfilled a duty 
too long deferred, we will seek a little rest Be 
with me early — although, Markwell, I shall not 
avail myself of your services at present. I could 
not well do so as matters stand. I know a man 
who will serve my purpose well. He has been a 
soldier, and will agree with me that the case at 
issue, very nearly, if not altogether justifies the 
stern procedure my mind is bent on. Still, come 
to me in the morning. There will be some papers 
for you to witness ; in fact, I shall need your aid." 
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Markwell promised* 

Mr. Ryland turned towards Edward, and gazed 
upon him with an eye of almost anxious tender- 
ness. Edward went up to him and, with quiver- 
ing lip, said : — 

"Forgive me for my harsh thoughts of you, 
and do not think too harshly of my father for 
his connection with the man who has so cruelly 
injured you. He will meet with his deserts." 

Mr. Eyland answered, with a sickly smile, — 
"He shall!" Then he added, "But it is I 
who have to ask forgiveness, Edward," and he 
laid his hand upon Edward's shoulder. " Hence- 
forth as your heart would have it, so shall it 
be between us." 

For an instant a gush of triumphant feeling 
swept over Edward's face. The next, he sank 
into a chair, faint and overpowered by such 
unexpected bounty. Mr. Ryland's hand still 
rested on his shoulder. 

" God bless you, Edward," he said, " and 
prosper you. Slie is a priceless gift, but you 
have earned it nobly. You have suffered, Ed- 
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ward. May you ever remember that to honesty 
and steadfastness in right, you owe the promise 
of the happy future which I fondly believe 

awaits you." 

***** 

On Edward's return home, Aunt Mary saw 
all, before she heard it Mr. Ryland had been 
compelled to take her to his confidence to pre- 
serve her friendship. 

" The cloud is rising from Alegria," she said : 
« we shall have sunshine yet" 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



On the morning following the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Edward Graham and Mark- 
well were early astir. They were now taking 
a hasty breakfast prior to their promised visit to 
Kensington. Never before had these two friends 
sat so silent together. Edward Graham's face 
certainly showed that an extraordinary change 
had come over his spirits; nevertheless, not a 
word was said upon the subject of such tender 
interest to him. An impression of some dire 
calamity having occurred, or being about to 
occur, kept them almost tongue-tied. Every 
moment seemed desperately protracted. The 
feeling grew; to speak even appeared unnatural. 
They who have been on the eve of a great 
trial, understand the emotion ; and how time, 
vol. in. L 
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which they had never felt to pause before, seems 
literally to stand still. A heaviness is over the 
moral atmosphere, like the aspect of the exterior 
world when the thunder-storm is gathering. It 
was strange that, anxious as they were to leave 
for Mr. Ryland's, neither of the young men 
appeared willing to be the first to make the 
momentous step. In the midst of this indecision, 
greatly to the astonishment of the silent party, 
the door flew open, and Mr. Ryland himself 
walked into the room, with a disorder in his 
mien and a suppressed passion in his face which 
augured ill. 

" She is gone ! " were his first words, as he 
threw himself into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. "She is gone! May a broken- 
hearted father's curse alight on that villain's head !" 

The listeners to this agonizing intelligence 
seemed bereft of the power to speak or move- 
Mr. Ryland was again upon his legs. 

"I tell you, she is gone!" he criecL tfr Do 
you not hear me, Edward? Do you hear what 
I say, and sit still ? " 
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Both Edward and Markwell, recovering them- 
selves, sprang, as it were involuntarily, towards 
the door, but turned to Mr. Ryland, not know- 
ing what ought to be done. 

"I have sworn," he said, "not to touch food 
or drink, until my poor lost child is found." Sud- 
denly, as if a flood of light had poured in upon 
his bewildered faculties — light from conscience, 
and facts from memory which never dies — he 
cast his arms up and cried in piteous, imploring 
accents : " Not thus, O God ! not thus let re- 
tribution fall ! I did as this man has done* 
Thou sawest it ; and now I too am conscious of 
the damning crime ! Yes ! I bore her mother from 
her home: tore her from her father's arms: an 
older man he was than I am now, and she was* 
his only one. My God, Thou sawest it; and 
now Thou hast taken upon Thee to pay me 
measure for measure.'* He stood still gazing up, 
looking like one to whom the whole expanse of 
thought presented nothing but a maddening con- 
sciousness of bereavement He again sank into 
a seat There were no tears in his eyes, but 
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his face was distorted with mental torture. " It 
is the decree of Providence," he said ; " I cannot 
escape from it. I was blessed until I knew her 
-vorth, and then the thunderbolt " 

"We have much to do," Edward ventured to 
say, " and when action is needed " 

" Let us hear particulars," said Markwell, " and 
then arrange our plans." 

" Yes — yes ! action — anything, anything to 
deaden that thought ! I came here in fiery haste 
and meant not to pause a moment. Why I have 
done so, I cannot say. I had a thousand schemes 
for action. Edward — Markwell ! you must act for 
me. I shall recover presently. Let there be no 
delay." 

" Did the woman who accompanied Ada yester- 
day return to Kensington last evening?" asked 
Edward. 

" I find she did. She had speech of Ada when 
she went to change her dress after the tableau. 
Then she went to her room and packed up her 
things, and asked permission of Minnie to remain 
until the morning. Minnie assented, for the night 
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was wet and cold, and the woman said she had 
no home to go to. It must have been all a plan. 
They left together, no doubt; for the hall door 
was open, and a scrap of paper in Ada's room 
said only : f Papa has read my letter by this time, 
and he knows all.' " 

" We must hasten to the house where we saw 
him yesterday," Markwell said. 

" Of course," was Edward's answer ; " but we 
had better go armed with authority." 

" I waited for you to make the suggestion," 
rejoined Markwell. 

Edward understood his friend's delicacy, and 
replied — 

"To spare him would be an act of criminal 
weakness. We must call the detective police to 
our aid : we must not lose a chance." 

An intelligent officer named Kerton was placed 
at Mr. Ryland's disposal, and the party hastened 
to the house in the Kensington Road in which El- 
pingstone had been recognised the evening before. 
Three several knocks and rings at the front door 
of the house in question met with no response. 
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A domestic of the next house said she Teas pretty 
sore she saw the gentleman's gentleman return in 
a cab about seven o'clock. 

Kerton, after taking a sharp, quick surrey of the 
window-blinds, wheeled off and darted round to 
the back of the house. Presently Edward and 
Markwell heard voices, and followed him. He 
had forced his way into the yard, and was engaged 
in conversation with a man Edward at once re- 
cognised as Elpingstone's servant, Marshall. 

In a few minutes the detective joined them. 

"The Waterloo Station," cried Kerton: "a 
sovereign was well spent, but we must lose no 
time. He has the start of us by four hours." 

Markwell stopped short With a low, sad voice 
he said to Edward — 

" Graham, to go further with you in this busi- 
ness would be more than I could bear. I feel 
as if it would kill me ; and you do not want me 
now. I shall return to Watchet Intelligence 
will reach me there." 

Edward hastened to the road, and sprang into 
the carriage by Mr. Ryland's side, giving the 
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order to the Waterloo Station. Kerton took his 
place by the driver. 

" Tell them to drive faster, Edward. This is a 
snail's pace! On — on! lose not a moment, in 
God's name,'' 

Edward drew up the window to prevent the 
rain from beating on his suffering companion. It 
was a cold, rainy October day. But little heed 
took the ^poor father now of inclement weather. 
With the soul shuddering under the heavy burden 
of its acute despair, exterior annoyances were un- 
felt; one object alone remained — to follow and 
to find his child. 
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CHAPTER L I V. 



When they arrived at the railway station, they 
met with considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
information they wanted — namely, as to whether 
a lady and gentleman, answering the description 
they gave, had left the station in the early morn- 
ing. Kerton, however, was dexterous and active 
in his business. * After listening for a little while 
to the notions of the men about him, and whisper- 
ing to Edward to keep his purse in his hand, 
its look did wonders, he said aloud — "Where 
are the women who waited in the refreshment 
room this morning ?" 

As his profession began to be surmised, his 
wishes in this particular were attended to, but 
with the delay occasioned by the arrival of. a train. 
This Mr. Ryland bore very badly. He walked 
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about in the] most perturbed mood, and ever and 
anon stared about him as if he thought every- 
body was in league against him, and were assist- 
ing to protract his torture. 

At last the women Kerton had sent for came. 
He found out from the younger of th6 two — a 
bright-eyed, dapper little body— that a lady and 
gentleman, accompanied by a maid, had rested in 
the refreshment room by the fire for nearly half 
an hour that morning, waiting for the six o'clock 
train. The girl's attention had been directed to 
this party on account of the lady's strange face 
and the large hoop ear-rings in her ears. The 
lady talked strangely, and the gentleman seemed 
out of temper. She shivered as they went away, 
as if she were very cold. 

The father's whole frame quivered with sup- 
pressed feeling. 

"Now, my good girl," said Kerton, "did you 
not go and have a peep at the strange lady mth 
the large ear-rings after she was in the carriage ?" 

The girl was silent. 

** Nor a second glimpse at that handsome gentle- 
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man, so tall, who gave yon half-a-crown in compli- 
ment of your pretty face ? n 

« Well, I did ; but not to see him.* 

" Was the carriage a through one, did yon 
notice ?" 

"I took no notice of the carriage; bat the 
maid told me, when I asked her a question or 
two, that they were going to Southampton." 

" And now what is to be done ?" asked Kerton, 
appealing to Mr. RylancL 

" Follow — follow to the end of the earth. Your 
reward shall be a thousand pounds if you lead 
us right. Edward, you will guarantee the pay- 
ment of the sum I name." 

" Ten times the amount, if you will." 

" Something like, this ! a thousand pounds ! 
Large hoop earrings, a trick of talking a strange 
. language, a tall, handsome man, a lucky day for 
me ! as good as done it ! when I tracked Wyley 
through five counties, into the Welsh mines, and 
took him single-handed." 

So communed with himself Mr. Detective 
Kuerten, while hurrying their departure. An 
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express carriage was speedily secured, and away 
the father and his companions sped on their search 
for Ada. The engine-driver did his work bravely, 
but oh ! to that parent heart how tardily those 
miles went by! His heart and brain burned; 
a few silent tears flowed, but they evidently 
yielded no relief. His lips were ever moving, 
though no words came. God knew whether the 
parent was dwelling on the past, and calling up 
to mind his flight when he gave the reins to 
sinful passion ; comparing his present misery with 
that which he had inflicted on another, situated 
then as he was now. God knew ! But this we 
should know, and ponder on in time : that a com- 
mitted crime is never wiped from the annals 
of existence ; that beyond the boundary of our 
observation and the ken t>f memory, "a will 
is here to judge," to which our present or our 
future life has to give account. 

Southampton was reached ; the first thing was 
to ascertain if a French or Channel packet had 
sailed that day. There had not, nor would a 
vessel leave for France until the following night. 
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The hotels were visited, but no ray of light 
obtained to guide them on their way. 

ts He has doubled on us," cried Kerton. " He 
guessed we should be sharp on him, and is back 
to town again, or across country from some inter- 
mediate station. Let us go over to the Telegraph 
office : if gone back, we shall have him, for I left 
an officer on the look-out, and I have likewise sent 
one to Portsmouth." 

€S As you will," said Mr. Ryland. 

The telegraph was set in motion, but in vain. 
No information could be obtained from London 
or Portsmouth ; it appeared as if all traces of the 
fugitives were suddenly lost ; even Kerton looked 
as if his master-wit was checkmated. 

" Is there not a branch line to Salisbury from 
here ? " asked Edward. 

"Yes, but he would hardly turn inland: once 
at Salisbury, there would be a dead lock," was 
Kerton's rejoinder* 

" He has property to the west of Stonehenge, 
with a shooting box upon it," Edward said, 
. " A good reason therefore, as you know this, 
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that he should choose another line," replied 
Kerton. 

" May he not argue that we should argue thus, 
and therefore foil us by adopting the improbable 
course ? " persisted Edward. 

Kerton spoke to a railway conductor who was 
passing. 

" How long since the Dorchester train 
left?" 

" Thirteen past nine," was the answer : " next, 
twenty-one past four." 

"Not in time for thirteen past nine," Kerton 
muttered, and then, out of deference to Edward's 
suggestion, he said : se The Salisbury ? " 

" Fifty-seven past twelve." 

€ * Thank you. Can you tell me if you remem- 
ber seeing a lady and gentleman ? " 

" Oh ! if you want to know anything about the 
passengers, you had best ask the newsboys. 
They're the 'cutest chaps about the place." 

The detective found one of the fraternity, and 
explained his purpose to him, holding a half-crown 
between his fingers as he spoke. The sight of the 
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money polished up his memory and civility won- 
derfully. 

" Sal-bury train, two Punch, leddy slipped 
stepping into carriage* Tall gemman damned, 
said he would write to Times, dirtiest line in 
England." 

" Tour cast, Mr. Graham," remarked the 
detective. 

By the first train the pursuers were on their 
way to Salisbury. Oh ! heavens, how it crawled ! 
no express carriage could be procured, not even 
an engine, as Edward suggested, some five and 
twenty miles or so, and more than an hour and 
a half over the ground. 

When they entered Salisbury, the afternoon 
was far advanced* The sun. which had flickered 
out for awhile, was sinking behind a vast mass 
of black cloud, which assumed the likeness of an 
unexplored country. The hour was drear and 
comfortless. The White Hart was the first house 
visited, and the visit was a successful one. Elping- 
stone and " the foreign lady " had been there, and 
had left in a gig, the only conveyance at hand 
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1 

afc the moment, not more than half an hour , 

before. The female attendant that had accom- 
panied the foreign lady to Salisbury had been 
left behind, and was to follow by the six o'clock 
coach from Salisbury, which passed through the i 

Tillage from which the gig was to be returned, t 

a few miles to the west of Salisbury Plain. ' 

Alone ! and at his mercy I The news dropped 
like molten lead upon the father's heart. Edward 
felt scarcely less distracted. 

He rushed to the stables, as if he had only to 
ask and have. Mr. Ryland followed him. The 
ostler was strapping a slashing, well-bred brown 
horse, of great spirit and power, whilst a young 
farmer was watching the operation, rubbing out 
an ear of wheat between his hands. 

" Saddle me that horse immediately, ostler," 
cried Mr. Ryland. 

"He ain't master's property, sir," said the 
ostler, looking to the young man. 

€€ - What sum will buy him? I will give any 
sum for him. Go and ask," said Mr. Ryland, 
impatiently. 
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The ostler again looked at the young farmer, 
who said : 

" Tell the gentleman he is not for sale, Thomas." 

There was no other horse in the stable fit for 
speed I What could be done? 

Edward looked at the yeoman, and then stepped 
up to him and said: 

" Can you help us ? A villain has run away 
with that gentleman's daughter — a young girl: 
she was his pet : he will go crazy, I know the 
man to be a rascal." 

" Saddle c Fireaway,' Thomas ! " cried the yeo- 
man. "He will carry you at any pace you 
like, sir," he added, turning to Mr. Ryland ; then 
rushed into the stable and fetched the saddle him- 
self. As he tightened the girths, Edward heard 
him say to himself, " If it were my Nelly, now ! " 
Then he told the ostler to run to the horse- 
breaker's and fetch his chesnut mare and dog- 
cart for the rest of the party. 

Scarcely ten minutes elapsed before the dog- 
cart whisked into the yard, and " Fireaway " wa£ 
led out by his chivalrous owner. The day was 
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fast declining. The rain was coming, and distant 
thunder foretold a night of violence. 

" Every moment is precious ; we have scarcely- 
more than an hour's light," Mr. Ryland said, as he 
sprang into the saddle. A few words as to the 
road, and they were off; but not before adopting 
Kerton's hint to fling the lightest and sharpest 
lad in the yard up behind to serve as a guide. 
Going through the street, Kerton said to Edward : 

a He scented us on his line. I thought so, or he 
would never have turned inland. Now he has 
taken to the open, we shall run into him, depend 
upon it, before he can go to earth." Kerton had 
been whipper-in to a pack of fox-hounds in his 
youth ; — not at all a bad school for a police 
officer. 

" How could he have obtained a knowledge of 
our movements?" said Edward, keeping an anxious 
watch upon Mr. Ryland as he dashed on ahead. 

" You forget the maid was left behind. I saw 
her, and frightened facts out of her before we left 
Salisbury." 

t€ What did you get out of her ? " cried Edward, 

VOL. HI. M 
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holding with much difficulty the fiery animal he 
was driving. 

" It seems," said Kerton, " that after some letter 
had been taken possession of by a friend of yours, 
the gentleman we left behind I suppose, this woman 
steals away to the baronet, in whose pay she was, 
and tells him what had happened. He writes a 
letter, and sends the woman to give it to her young 
mistress, and puts her up to asking leave to stay in 
the house for the night After all the people were in 
bed, she was to see the young lady, and tell her that 
he would be ready at the garden gate at four o'clock. 
As the woman, from being parlour-maid, knew all 
about the doors and locks, they were able to get 
out without any disturbance. At the last mo- 
ment, she said, although the young lady did not 
hesitate to leave, she fainted away, and she had a 
great difficulty to get her down-stairs. However, 
she managed at last, and found the baronet wait- 
ing. They were soon off, and drove away to the 
Waterloo Road Station, leaving by the six o'clock 
train for Southampton. On reaching the latter 
place at half-past nine, they made inquiries about 
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the French steamers and Channel packets, and 
finding that no vessel would .sail until the next 
night, the baronet resolved to leave bj a Salisbury 
train, and stop on the way to give the lady a little 
rest. However, at Bishopstoke the young lady saw 
as pass for Southampton, and she was wild to go 
back there ; but the baronet said, " No, he had not 
come all that way for nothing. They would be 
safe at Wynards." 

" On — on ! " cried Edward, for he recollected that 
" Wynards " was the name of Elpingstone's shoot- 
ing-box. The wind blew with increasing violence, 
and peals of thunder shook the air, yet the pace 
at which Mr. Ryland led was tremendous; the 
wide, bleak plain was entered, and that daring 
rider turning his horse upon the turf, flew over 
its irregular surface with a dangerous recklessness. 
The storm was at its height The thunder shook 
the walls of the sky. The rain came down in 
heavy masses to the earth. And Ada ! was she 
exposed to this? the child of an Eastern clime 
at the mercy of the elements? 

For several miles Edward had been only able to 

M 2 
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catch an occasional sight of Mr. Ryland. He had 
galloped wide of the road now and then evidently 
to reconnoitre some other track, but he was now 
verging towards them, standing up in his stirrups 
and pointing ahead. The storm had considerably 
abated, and the atmosphere became clearer. In a 
few minutes Edward saw what had attracted the 
notice of his friend, and he too pushed his horse to 
the utmost. A vehicle was on the road, certainly 
not more than half a mile ahead of them, and it 
seemed to contain the persons they were following. 
One, the shorter of the two, appeared to be looking 
back. But suddenly the officer, who was standing 
up in the cart, cried out, 

"Great God! he does not see," and shouted 
wildly to Mr. Ryland. There was a great exca- 
vation on the side of the road directly in Mr % 
Ryland's way as he galloped for the main track, 
of the existence of which he was evidently uncon- 
scious. 

Edward drew rein on the hill they were descend- 
ing. He too saw the danger; but the shouts of 
the officer and himself were either unheard or 
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unheeded, and, stilled at last by horror, they gazed 
on what was inevitable in silent stupefaction. It 
was horrible to contemplate. On came the hot- 
blooded animal. He paused quiveringly for a 
moment on the ledge, then sprang wildly out, 
cleared the greater danger beneath, but fell on 
the hard road, rolling his rider under him, and 
lying with his whole weight upon his body. For 
a moment excess of horror kept Edward motion- 
less. But ere another had passed he left the 
cart, and almost staggered towards the fallen 
rider. 

They removed the body from under the crushing 
weight upon it, but at first there was no sign 
of life. After a few minutes, however, as 
Edward held the senseless form in his arms, a sob 
from out the overweighted breast revealed the 
presence of life. 

Edward's agony of mind experienced a sudden 
revolution. He acted bravely now, and took 
every measure in his power for the restoration of 
his friend. 

Mr. Ryland's consciousness returned — a con- 
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sriousness of miserable facts and unfinished labour. 
He strove to rise, but his thigh was broken. 

u Do not think about me,* faltered Mr. Ryland. 
u She is not fer before us. Follow— follow I" He 
feinted. Ere he was again conscious, they bad 
carried him to the dog-cart 

u The saddle-horse is not much injured," Kerton 
said; "broken knees and a scraped side, I see. 
He will take me on to Wynards. We are within 
three miles of the place. The boy will give you 
as much assistance as I could. You must go 
back to Salisbury for medical aid, and you shall 
hear from me before the night is over." 

Edward assented to the arrangement In a 
few minutes Mr. Ryland was slowly borne to- 
wards the city which he had left in such hot haste 
little more than an hour before. 
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CHAPTER LV. 



So confident was Edward of the success of the 
detective officer, that, as he watched by the bed- 
side of the sufferer, he started at every sound 
of wheels, feeling sure that Ada had arrived. So 
strongly was he convinced that as soon as the 
wayward, impassioned Ada was informed of the 
sad result of her father's pursuit, she would be 
impelled by affection to fly back to him, that he 
despatched a special messenger to Miss Weston, 
recounting the sad disaster which had overtaken 
Mr. Ryland, and expressing a wish that she would 
lose no time in hastening to Salisbury to give 
Ada that help of which she would stand in such 
need. But he listened and listened in vain. He 
began to blame himself for devolving the con- 
tinued pursuit upon Eerton ; or at least for not 
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starting again for Wynards the moment he had 
seen Mr, Ryland in the hands of the surgeon. 

One o'clock came, and still no intelligence. 
The suspense was too much to bear. Edward 
descended to the bar and ordered a postchaise 
to be got in readiness. He then returned to the 
sick room, but had not left the bar many minutes 
when an attendant came to tell him a messenger 
had that moment arrived with a letter for him 
from the detective. The landlord followed with 
the letter in his hand. Edward tore it open. A 
rapid glance restored him to himself* Ada was 
safe. " Thank God ! " burst from Edward's bosom, 
and he instinctively looked towards the suffering 
parent, who was now unconscious of the boon 
vouchsafed him. 

"Shall I order the postchaise out?" the land- 
lord asked. 

" Yes — yes, directly !" 

Edward now went over the detective's letter 
more minutely. The report was brief but per- 
tinent. It ran thus — 
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"Crown Inn, Toller, 
" HONOUBED SlR, Friday night, 10 o'clock. 

" Horse very lame and got on slow. Reached 
this at seven o'clock ; made inquiries about Wy- 
nards, found it a mile on. Asked if gig and two 
had passed. 'No! had stopped there.' Found 
the lady had knowledge of pursuit, and that an 
accident had taken place. How she knew, I can- 
not tell. She was brought in here in very bad 
state. Not possible to take her farther. She 
walks about the room crying out that her father 
is dead, and that his spirit will soon come and 
seize upon her and destroy her.* The baronet 
not here — wasn't here when I came. Come 
directly you get this. Hard to get a messenger. 
People don't like Salisbury Plain at nighttime. 

" Humble servant, 

"Kerton." 

What could have become of Elpingstone? 
Edward's heart thrilled with fiery indignation. 

* It is believed by many tribes in India, that departed 
spirits have on some occasions the power of seizing npon and 
destroying the living. 
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Longing to be the first to convey this joyful 
intelligence to the father, who now slept, he 
wrote on a slip of paper, " Before many hours I 
shall bring you good tidings," and gave it to the 
landlord, with strict injunctions to deliver it to 
his sick friend the moment he awoke. 

" Oh, sir ! for the love of heaven, don't go with 
the man who brought the letter across that dread- 
ful common, Stonehenge and all — I am sure 
your throat will be cut, sir. He looks mis- 
chief." 

This was said in a shaky, nervous voice by a 
male domestic of the White Hart to Edward, 
as he stood waiting for the postchaise. The 
speaker, usually a big man in his small way, 
looked the colour of the napkin he twisted round 
his wrist, and a foot lower than common in the 
daytime. 

"Leastways, sir, take the ostler inside with 
you." 

Edward glanced upon the messenger who stood 
near, and said to him as the postchaise came up 
to the door — 
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"Get in with me: I have some questions to 
ask jot." 

"You ain't afeard then, ain't you?" was the 
response, as the man obeyed' the order, haying 
evidently heard the waiter's remarks. 

" Not I," answered Edward:, good-naturedly, as 
he took his seat In a few minutes he was on the 
road he had twice passed over the night before. 
Edward found his companion a middle-aged man, 
of what is called the better class of poor, but 
taciturn and strange. A fierce scowl was on 
his face, and the light of the lamps showed that 
his muscular limbs were influenced by a spasmodic 
action. No wonder the waiter of the White 
Hart did not like his looks. To Edward this 
man spoke not a syllable ; and when spoken to, 
answered shortly, so that the former gave up 
ail attempts at conversation*. 

When they reached Toller, it was five o'clock, 
and the day just breaking. Kerton was waiting* 
There was nothing further to relate. The lady 
was reported to be just aa she had been all night, 
walking about, and looking so ftrange and wild 
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that the people feared to say anything to her. 
Edward cautiously opened the door of her room. 
Poor Ada ! she had thrown herself upon a couch, 
as if crushed and lost to sense and reason. Gently 
Edward threw a shawl over her, and knelt down 
by her, and spoke her name ; but she answered 
not ; her eyes were wildly wandering about the 
room, and she muttered, "Hark — hark! his 
'spirit is coming — is coming." Fearing if he 
roused her it would only rivet the delusion, he 
moved quietly away, and walked out into the inn 
yard, to hasten the movements of the postboy. 
Kerton joined him. 

" When did my messenger reach you ?" he 
asked. 

"Between one and two. He had to walk, I 
suppose ? " said Edward, 

" Yes ; and for twenty miles round I could not 
have found another man, I believe, who would 
have undertaken the job on such a night. Now, 
my good fellow," continued Kerton, calling the 
messenger who loitered near> " we made no terms 
last night ; but there is a sovereign for you." 
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" Not a copper !" was the man's answer, refusing 
the offered coin. a I went over to Salisbury for 
the gentleman in less time than I ever done it 
afore, to please myself. And now I have said 
so, I'll go whome — whome ! " the man added with 
emphasis, and the muscles of his face worked 
convulsively. 

" A strange character," said Edward. " What 
does this mean? I have seen that man before, I 
am 'certain? Has Sir George Elpingstone re- 
turned here since you wrote tome?" 

Kerton answered in the negative. 

" What can have become of him ? This slink- 
ing from difficulty is unlike him," remarked Ed- 
ward. 

" A bad conscience makes a coward of a man, 
some say, Mr. Graham," replied the detective. 

" Not so with him, Kerton. He loves danger 
for danger's sake, and has lost his conscience for 
a long time. His absence is certainly very 
singular. Cannot it be accounted for ? " and 
Edward looked around in perplexity. 

" Ask Harry Norton," said the innkeeper, who 
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had overheard the remark, painting to the .retreat- 
ing fcnm of the messenger- 

" I thought as ranch," Edward said. 

"Shall we question Norton, Mr. Graham?" 
said Kerton. 

Edward assented; and they walked after, and 
soon overtook the man. 

The detective explained his purpose. With 
a hitter oath, Norton said — 

"You shall know. My blood hasn't .cooled 
yet I don't care a hang; you shall see where 
the baronet is. I knows the baronet well enough, 
and cause. I have wanted to be down upon 'en 
afore, but I couldn't Last night I got a chance." 

" What is your cause of complaint against 
him ? " Edward asked ; " you may trust me. 
We would befriend rather than injure you, if 
only on account of the great service you rendered 
us last night Now I remember, I think you 
once called at Mr. Graham's house at Grosvenor 
Square." 

" I did, and you were civil-spoken to me then,, 
as you were when that fool of a waiter took me 
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lor a highwayman. So you shall hear my cause 
of quarrel with the baronet, and a d— d bad 
cauBe for he, 'tis." Pausing a minute, Norton said, 
in a sadder tone, although it was evident that 
sorrow and passion were striving together in his 
breast — "An old tale, young sir — an old tale. 
I was the baronet's keeper — his gamekeeper — at 
Compton and Wynards, years agone: ten now, 
afore he squandered his property. I lived on 
at Wynards for a matter of three year atter, to 
take care of the old place for 'en, for father and 
mother lived there, and died there, and left 
Helen and I together. I promised the old folk 
never to leave her, for she was a tender child 
and never fitted to work. People said she was 
too handsome to work; but I did not want her 
to whilst I could. She was a good girl — least- 
ways I thought so, and won't say now she wasn't, 
though neighbours passed her in silence, and 
then told me to stop at whome and watch her 
when the baronet was adown here. I didn't watch 
'em, but I talked to Helen, and atter that I left 
his service, telling 'en respectful as I could, I 
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was her father, mother, brother — all, and to leff 
us alone, then I would he. I moved down here 
to Toller. He went on his old games, and 'ticed 
her off. The poor gal wrote me a letter from 
Lunnon, telling me he had promised to marry 
her, and would; but I know'd better, and atter 
two year an' less, she found it out. That's why 
I called to see 'en at your house in Lunnon. 
You guess how he acted afterwards." 

"Yes," said Edward, as Norton paused and 
looked at him, (S he broke his word to a trusting 
girl." ' 

u It was so," said Norton, with a frown, " you 
have sed it in words I couldn't. 'He broke his 
word to a trusting girl.' That's what you gentry 
call behaving like a damned scoundrel as he was. 
Well ! I got her whome to me. Poor Helen ! she 
lived here over a year; she seldom spoke, but 
she wasted awful. I watched her one hour — 
God I how my heart was wrung — and I went 
out the next, and watched for he. All this last 
September and this here month I went over 
to Wynards every day, and had he corned down, 
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I would have lodged a charge of shot into 'en 
— I would, officer," glaring at Kerton, "s'help 
me God ; but he never gied me a chailce while 
poor Helen lived." 

"Whilst she lived? Is she dead then?" ex- 
claimed Edward. 

" You shall see presently. But I may as well 
tell ee the poor girl died the night afore the last. 
Poor Helen I she said but an hour afore it was 
all over ; it was what she wished, and she prayed 
for the baronet, and made me promise not to 
injure 'en, but to tell 'en she forgave 'en for 
all. And then she left me for ever." 

Norton paused, repressed the deep sigh which 
shook his honest heart, and then resumed : — " All 
yesterday I couldn't settle to nothing. Towards 
night, as I was a standin' at the winder of my 
little cottage, as you and me be living, so sure did 
I see the man I had been watching for — for two 
months and more, but partickly the last two 
months — a-coming down the road in a gig, with 
a woman with 'en, who kept looking wild-like 
back. I ran atter, without quite knowing what 
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I was up to. When I reached ' The Crown/ 
I found 'twas a leddy in the gig sitting stone 
still. Dreadful she was to look at When the 
baronet took hold of her to help her out, she 
cried something about her poor fitilier; and I 
thought, thinks I, I see it all this instant So 
I goes up to the baronet, and says I to 'en, ' I 
want you.' He turned mighty red and angry; 
but I held 'en by the arm, and wouldn't let 'en 
move, until he promised to come back to me, 
and if he didn't in five minutes Fd find 'en out 
The baronet corned back. He blustered a bit 
when I ax'd 'en what devil brought him here 
at such a time; but when he found I was, as 
I told 'en, a resolute man, and his master through 
his own crime, he thought to come over me by 
fair words, and promises to recompense Helen 
for what he had done. A thought struck me. 
He should do it in sight of her, I said* He 
answered, ' he would ; ' and without another word 
I took 'en straight to her death room." 
Edward shuddered. Norton went on — 
"When he see'd how 'twas — for poor Helen 
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lay beautiful and young as ever I see her 
in her best day — he stood looking down upon 
her with less of the devil in 'en than T ever 
thought; but when he began to whimper, the 
black fit which had half gone out of me 
through his foot, came back; for I couldn't 
whimper with 'en, and hadn't for many's the 
long day, not since I brought her down from 
Lunnon; and I went out and locked 'en into 
the room, fearing to trust myself with 'en in 
her company. I hadn't been out long afore 
he shook the door, saying, * it was a matter of 
life and death with 'en to get away from Wy- 
nards that night; and if I would let'en out he 
would make me comfortable for life.' I thought 
a bit — what I had see'd that evening came up 
strong. I made sure 'twas a case of poor Helen 
over agin ; and I went away to ' The Crown,* 
to make sure. There I heard enough to show 
me that 'twas nothing right he had been about ; 
and when you come'd out whilst I was sitting 
in the tap-room," turning to the detective, "think- 
ing how I was to do, and spoke out so anxious 

H 2 
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about sending to Salisbury atter her friends, I 
was your man, and went" 

" Then you have not returned to your cottage 
since you locked Sir George into that room." 

" He's there now, and so are we," was Norton's 
answer, as he turned in at a small gate, and 
walked up to a neat cottage at the end of a 
garden. 

It was a cold, raw morning. Not a human 
being was in sight The storm had left its 
traces all around. As Norton drew forth the 
key of his cottage door, Edward felt an awe creep 
over him. 

" Come in, sir," said Norton, with a touch of 
bitter sadness in his voice. 

Edward obeyed the summons, curbing the 
dread which was fast growing upon him. Norton 
paused a minute at an inner door ; then he turned 
the key in the lock, and flinging the door open, 
walked sternly into the room. Edward followed. 
There was not a ray of light ; scarcely did that 
which came in at the open doorway do more 
than make darkness visible. Still Edward felt 
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conscious, thrillingly conscious, that he was stand- 
ing in the presence of a power mightier to the 
living than life. The casement shutters were 
opened, the darkness vanished, Edward's eyes 
rested at one glance on the living and dead 
occupants of that room. The poor girl, beautiful 
and young, lay as in sleep. But for the dusky 
shadows around the closed eyes, and the awful 
stillness, it would have been difficult to believe 
that she was dead indeed. Incredible as it 
may seem, Elpingstone was also in the room. 
Whether it was that the sight and proximity 
of the dead had aroused a new sense of guilt, 
and that his whole powers of action were over- 
whelmed by the conscious presence of his past 
life, mingling with its awful results before him, 
I cannot tell; but he had made no effort to 
escape, and had awaited what might come. The 
strong man had found that his strength was 
accidental, not essential, and had yielded to his 
own weakness. He was sitting in a rough. 
chair, with his head bent upon his breast^ 
and his eyes closed, looking as if he had "beeti 
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suddenly surprised by sleep. His chest heaved 
with a sharp and frequent respiration. His hat 
was off: fair silky hair fell in cork over his 
brow. His face was deadly pale, excepting a 
burning red spot on either cheek, which gave 
some intimation of the spirit's conflict during that 
dread night 

"Wake up, Sir George: I have brought you 
visitors," said Norton. 

Elpingstone started to his feet bewildered. He 
gazed on Edward. Face to face they stood, 
but neither spoke. At last* taking his hat, 
Elpingstone fixed it resolutely on his head, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, said, look- 
ing right before him, "The game is lost!" and 
walked unquestioned out of the room. 

" I didn't mean 'en to leave us that gait," 
said Norton, " but somehow I couldn't stop 'en." 

Edward retraced his steps to the inn, to make 
arrangements for Ada's return to Salisbury. His 
task was a very painful one, but no one could 
have got through it better than he. Notwith- 
standing her distracted condition, she yielded to 
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all he wished. Indeed, so entirely was her mind 
astray, that she was quite passive in his hands. 

When they reached Salisbury, they found 
Miss Weston and Minnie waiting for them. Too 
true for hesitation, the little hand was placed in 
Edward's with the old simplicity, but her face 
rested blushing on his bosom as he pressed 
her fondly to his heart Then all Minnie's 
thoughts turned to her poor father and poor — poor 
Ada ! But Ada knew nothing of Minnie's tender- 
ness and care. One hour she was the victim of 
the darkest despondency, the next she raved, 
and the next lay as helpless as an infant 

The reader must permit some few months to 
elapse before I take up the last thread of my 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER LVL 



Mb. Ryland and his daughters are still at 
Kensington. Miss Weston is living with them. 
In Mr. Ryland's case, time had operated with a 
healing hand. Severe as his physical injuries 
had been, there was no reasonable ground to 
fear more than the ordinary results of such a 
shock to persons advanced in life. That Ada had 
been saved on the brink of the precipice to which 
her infatuation led her, was, without question, 
a sovereign balm to the father's suffering; and 
the hope, throughout his lingering illness, that 
he might live to protect his child from further 
danger, and to soothe her troubled feelings, com- 
forted him and expedited his recovery. After 
hovering for nearly eleven weeks between sanity 
and insanity, the symptoms of Ada's mental 
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disease subsided, and hopes were entertained of 
her physical recovery. 'But these hopes were 
not of long duration ; for time passed, and she 
remained utterly feeble and prostrate. Dr. Ash- 
ton feared that her life would be but of short 
continuance. Edward Graham, to whom Madeira 
was the panacea for all human ill, proposed 
Ada's immediate removal thither. But Dr. Ash- 
ton said: 

"No, Edward; the disease is in the mind. 
Climate cannot administer to it. With her there 
is no heart to aid nature. She is, mentally as 
physically, a mere shadow. I never saw in so 
young a person so utter an absence of all inward 
strength and comfort." 

That Dr. Ashton was right in his melancholy 
convictions, both Minnie and Miss Weston ^vere 
compelled to believe, when they witnessed day \>y 
day that with the return of reason grovrintt 
anguish of mind fought against the feeble eff rt 
of nature. 

Edward was the only person who did xtofc v 
in the general conviction that Ada wo\d<d c\* 
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" I remember tke past, dear Minnie, when I 
believed every precious hope was dead in my 
heart I remember how every hour was more 
gloomy than the last, and oppressed the pulse of 
life like a crushing weight" 

Minnie's hand was on Edward's lips. She 
would not allow him to proceed, for she saw 
that the bare mention of his secret suffering 
agitated his feelings too keeHy. 

" Speak of dear Ada, Edward. Do not reca* 
the past The veil of our tears is over it Have 
you indeed hope for Ada? " 

" I have, Minnie ; — if she could look out of the 
present and see any comfort in the future, if she 
could be got to hope at all, and to seek higher 
sympathy than we can give. I verily believe 
all would go well if .she would but talk, Minnie 1 
Her heart is with that man. Had he died in 
faithfulness to her, she would, I really believe, 
have burned an his funeral pyre to attest Iter 
devotion, could she have had her way. Her 
disease, you must see, is one for winch medicine, 
or care, or nursing affords no remedy. It is an 
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ailment of the soul and the imagination — the 
imagination even more than the heart, Minnie. 
Pray get her to talk about the past. It is the 
silence which alarms me. If you could cautiously 
open her eyes to the truth, she would be saved 
to us : because her pride would come in aid of 
nature. " 

Minnie had so much confidence in Edward's 
judgment that she prepared herself to draw Ada on 
to talk about what had been. But she must watch 
for the right opportunity* One day she sat, as 
usual, watching in Ada's room. The best flowers 
which the early spring afforded brought the hope of 
summer into that room. The once beautiful Ada 
reclined, as was her wont, during the day upon 
a sofa bed. She was wasted almost to a shadow ; 
her eyes were closed as in sleep. The windows 
were oonoealed with waves of yellow dam ask 
drapery, which gave a sort of summer twilight 
to the room. Minnie had concluded reading some 
pretty passages from " Longfellow's Hyperion," 
when to her surprise she saw large bead-like drops 
coursing each other down her suffering sister's 
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face. Minnie knelt down by her, took her hands 
in hers, and well remembering what Edward 
had said about prevailing upon her to talk, she 
said: 

" Cannot you bear to think about it yet, dar- 
ling?" 

Ada looked up: she seemed to see nothing 
distinctly. Her eyes moved with a sort of be- 
wilderment from object to object; but when 
they encountered Minnie's anxious, tender gaze, 
it seemed as if something deeper than memory 
stirred within. Her eye lost its wandering look: 
it softened as with pathetic, earnest emotion: 
and taking up Minnie's hand, she pressed it to 
her bosom, and said faintly : 

"Is it not pity which induces you to bestow 
such care on me? Were I as I used to be, 
strong and well, would not you turn from me 
in disgust ? Would you not — all of you— cry shame 
upon me for the disgrace you call it in this 
land, which I have brought upon you?" 

Minnie answered quickly, with a glow upon 
her cheek and brow — 
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"No! Ada, dear love — no! no I We know 
your nature. We know how strongly you were 
tempted. We have only love and pity, Ada 
dear ; that kind of pity which means only love 
in tears. Not the pity, sister darling, which we 
feel for a little child when it is ill, and dying; 
but that sort of pity, Ada, which we have for 
ourselves as we reflect that we are not nearly 
equal to what we should be, or what we were 
designed to be, by Him who bears with us 
through all, with his own gracious pity, giving 
us days, and months, and years, and sometimes 
holy thoughts, and beautiful visions of what 
might be, and will be some time." 

"Your words are like sweet music, Minnie; 
speak to me about anything you like. I am 
in darkness, and would have died in darkness 
an hour ago; but your words waken a faint 
desire for light in me. I hardly know what I 
mean." 

Minnie still knelt by Ada's side; and began to 
talk about the painful occurrences prior and subse- 
quent to the listener's mental eclipse. Her mind's 
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endeavour was to show poor Ada the precipice 
on which she had stood; her hearts, to draw her 
to itself, that she might feel cpmfbrt, rest, and 
confidence. 

"There are spirits, Minnie, sent, at stated 
periods, abroad over the earth to harass and 
torture those who are unfaithful to their plighted 
word," said Ada, in a whisper, looking strangely 
fearful as she spoke. 

"The only spirits which harass and torture 
us, dear Ada, are those born of acts which we 
commit contrary to right and reason. Fear not, 
dear sister, no spirit will torture you for regret- 
ting an error." Minnie ventured on this last 
remark rather doubtingly ; to her surprise, Ada 
said nothing in vindication of herself, but remarked 
with a faltering voice — 

" If your pity for me is as you say, do you 
not pity Awn?" 

" His heart is evil, Ada. The good you thought 
you saw in him was a delusion of the senses." 
Ada replied very sadly : 

" How was it that I did not see what you say, 
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before that fatal day? I do not understand 
myself. I could not help what I did, Minnie." 

" Your passion, Ada dear, impelled you to con* 
team all warnings, and to disbelieve in all evil 
consequences." 

€S And it has swept my life away in darkness." 
This was all Ada said, and her eyes closed again* 
For hours she lay almost without a sign of life. 
Even when she revived a little, she seemed unable 
to answer the tender inquiries of those anxious 
watchers. A new light had been thrown on poor 
Ada's state of mind through this conversation. 
It was clear that the pride of her impassioned 
nature was one source of her affliction. Pride 
has its heart, as well as passion. She had had 
her pride fostered through the tender admiration 
always lavished upon her. And now that she 
became aware that it had been cruelly hurt, 
she had not, so it appeared, sufficient energy 
to tend those wounded instincts of her nature, 
but let them lie throbbing and bleeding in her 
breast Minnie thought their great care must 
be to restore her to confidence in their love. 
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And she was right. Love was Ada's empire: 
but sadly as it had been trampled on, her being 
was more paralyzed in the bruised and prostrate 
tenderness of that love than the sudden overthrow 
of the fairy castles it had so enthusiastically- 
created* 

Once in the evening of the same day Ada 
looked up and asked her companion if he had 
been at Kensington, if he had wished to see her, 
if — " but she could go no further, as she saw the 
answer in Minnie's face. 

Poor Ada! who could tell the suffering of 
her proud, tender, impassioned nature. To these 
traits — beautiful in refinement and when tinder 
the authority of prudence — were added those 
mysterious superstitions which gave a meaning 
and a value to the most insignificant circum- 
stances. She could not be dealt with, therefore, 
like a girl of ordinary education or habits of 
thought. She was removed from the under- 
standing of those to whose affections she was. en- 
deared. Poor Ada! no wonder her father wept 
silently to observe her forlorn and desolate con- 
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dition, and argued the worst from the calm 
character of a despair which shunned human 
sympathy, and brooded in silence over it- 
self. 

" Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

We all feel that the affection which links us 
to one we think we are shortly to be parted from 
for ever, is almost more than earthly. We feel 
that another of the few joys left is folding its 
wings; and its plaintive accents of "farewell" 
disenchant once more the mind of its confidence 
in its own hopes for the future, and bids us 
remember that daylight is dying in the west 
A change had come over the spirit of the afflicted 
Ada. Her nurses thought it a sad one for them, 
although, perhaps, a happy one for her. For some 
days after Minnie's conversation with Ada, the 
latter had maintained a profound stillness. Minnie 
scarcely ever left her side, but she feared to draw 
her to speak against her will; therefore she 
worked or read in silence by her side. But the 
change came on the 14th of March, Ada's birth- 
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day ; the torpor of silence rolled off the afflicted 
mind. It had been debated below, on the previous 
day, whether notice should be taken as formerly 
of this event Miss Weston thought not, and so 
did Mr. By land; bat Minnie overruled their 
opinions with a modest positiveness, which was 
quite convincing from her. 

"Ada attaches," she said, "a very great im- 
portance to the observance of this day. It was 
always a grave business with her, one of her 
prettiest superstitions. Even 'Nep,' you know, 
was given a birthday last summer, and was orna- 
mented with a wreath of flowers, and she dressed 
a dinner for him with her own hands. And now 
her own birthday is near, she may think her 
feelings slighted, unless we show her that we 
remember it" And Minnie had her way. Ada's 
memory had been faithful to her in this particular. 
Her superstitious mind had evidently speculated 
upon the subject during the night, and when 
Minnie entered the apartment in the early morn- 
ing, the strange steadfastness of Ada's recognition 
of her, satisfied her that her surmises had been 
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correct Ada had left her bed at a much earlier 
hour than usual. The morning sun was shining 
into her room, and, to Minnie's surprise, she was 
dressed in white, with one of her beautiful Indian 
shawls drawn round her; her couch was at the 
window, and on it she was now reclining. As 
Minnie drew near with her offering, a choice 
bouquet from Alegria conservatory, a sweet sad 
smile stole over Ada's wan, pale features, and, 
opening her arms, she tried to raise herself, 
saying : 

** Minnie — dear Minnie ! my sweet kind friend 
and sister." Minnie clasped poor Ada to her 
breast, then sank down upon her knees by her, 
and wept, for her fortitude was gone. 

" You remember it," were Ada's first words. 
Then she said, in an emphatic whisper : " I felt 
it coming, a vision of its meaning came to me in 
the night, came in a whisper of the mountain 
wind, from my native land; my mother's voice 
said in my ear, «We shall be united soon, 
death is the inheritance of birth.' " 

*'A dream, dear Ada. You must distin- 
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guish between what is vision, and what is 
reality." 

" But she was here, and may not a dream be 
a reality ? " 

" Your mother is with God, Ada dear, and He 
is everywhere," said Minnie, gently. 

€t I did not see Him with her, she was alone. 
Is He everywhere? " 

" Yes, Ada, He is over all, the heavens, the 
earth, near though far away, the Father of the 
erring and the good." 

" I do not know, I have not thought, Minnie, 
whether, had I been taught as you have been, I 
should feel as you do. But, Minnie, I saw all I say, 
and felt it in all my being. I saw it all," continued 
Ada, in a low rapt voice, "and heard it. My 
mother rested by a fondly remembered spot in my 
native land, and called me to her, and said as 
I have said; and, Minnie, I shall shortly join her 
now," and forth from the feeble speaker's lips 
burst that hymn which Minnie had heard once 
before, but in a lower key, the shadow of the 
former voice, yet thrilling and expressive. Minnie 
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was not frightened now. Over her whole mind 
came the pure, fervent resolution to speak of 
truth aright; and as she knelt by Ada, when 
the last words of that strange tongue had ceased, 
her prayer, simply the Lord's prayer, arose in 
a low gentle voice. It seemed to charm the evil 
spirit away from Ada, for she wept — wept as she 
had not wept for months, then hung upon Minnie's 
neck, and asked, with quivering earnestness : 

"What is it which seems for the moment to 
bring light and warmth into me? " 

" It is God, Ada, the soul of love : " such was 
Minnie's answer. She could not say more, but 
she took Ada's hand in hers.. 

" Speak, Minnie — speak on." 

But Minnie, heart-wise little comforter, was 
silent, only pointing to the bright sky above, and 
smiling a sweet smile of rapt emotion up to it* 
And Ada gazed too — those strange eyes, so dark, 
so wild, and so expressive, were upturned into 
the flood of sunlight, and rested gazing. 

When Ada saw that her companion was observ- 
ing her with tender interest, she took both Minnie's 
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hands in hers, and resting her head upon that 
faithful breast, whispered : 

" Strange, that with the belief that death is 
near me, the dead weight upon my heart seems 
gone. Talk to me, Minnie ; bear with me, sweet 
sister, a little while. Speak words of comfort to 
me if yon can." 

And Minnie talked on, of love, and faith, and 
prayer ; and Ada's frail fingers wandered amongst 
Minnie's golden curls. 

There was a silence. Minnie's heart was too fall 
for words. The stillness was broken by Ada. 
u But for him I loved too well, yon would have 
directed my steps in the right path long ago. As 
it was, I was jealous of any influence coming 
between me and him. I feared in my secret 
mind to think he gave a thought to God, because 
it came between me and his love." 

"Hush, Ada dear!" exclaimed Minnie, with 
earnestness, " for human love to live, divine love 
must give it life." 

u Ah, Minnie \ had I been taught as you ! Bat 
you know something of what my early life was. 
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The wild scenes in our Indian home ; my mother's 
paroxysms of insanity ; her austere and constant 
devotion to the religious rites of her caste, to soothe 
the demon she believed to he haunting her ; her 
death; my loneliness lor a time; the sadden 
change of life; the first impressions grown almost 
indelible ; thus," said Ada, dwelling with tenderness 
upon her listener's thoughtful &ce, " thus was I 
taught; and thus my own wild nature was left in 
reality to its own impulses. I knew of no direct* 
ing power, only my own instinctive sense of right 
and wrong — no silent monitor I have heard you 
speak of-— indeed the little I knew of our Indian 
worship, and which you think so wrong, was used 
by me to confirm the authority of impulse ; there- 
fere I felt I was getting, when I had lived awhile 
with you, as obnoxious to myself as to the quiet 
conscience-governed hearts around me. Then can 
you wonder that I was compelled to fly to him, 
who had promised to bear with my unhappy 
wilfulness, and to turn it to devotion ? " Ada had 
overtaxed her strength, and nearly fainted; and 
Minnie blamed herself for not being more careful. 
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But it was so rare a boon to hear her poor sister's 
voice, that her selfishness was very natural. When 
Ada had revived a little, she said, softly : 

"Do you understand what I mean hy the 
authority of first impressions ? " 

"I understand you thoroughly, dear Ada. 
When my thoughts go back to early days, to a 
time when I could scarcely lisp a prayer, when I 
was barely the height of the chair I am sitting on — 
for I was such a wee tiny thing, Ada dear, when 
I was eight years old — the first thing which rises up 
on my vision is that little room at Alegria, in 
which prayers were read morning and evening. 
That little room was set apart for devotion alone, 
and I think of it now with a love and reverence 
far beyond what I feel for any other of my child- 
hood's haunts, even the sunny garden with its 
flowers, though in some way they are intermingled 
with those feelings." 

€ * How different my first impressions J" Ada said, 
very sadly. Then drawing Minnie close to her 
side, she added, in a voice of singular gentleness, 

cc Minnie, would you take me to that little room 
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you speak of? Do you know, Minnie, I think 
you have shown me a little light ; and if I could 
fancy myself the little child you were, and kneel 
where you knelt, Minnie, and heard you pray for 
me, I think I might live long enough to root out 
my first impressions, and leave in your mind a 
gentle memory of me." 

To this proposal Minnie could not reply in words. 
Her answer was a fond embrace. She now felt 
that her beloved sister was no longer isolated from 
Him to whom she had so long prayed for mercy 
upon her, and to her Ada was, if possible, a thou- 
sand times more endeared than ever. There was 
scarcely a film of the old cloud between them now. 

With a sedate gladness, Minnie reported what 
had passed to her father; he listened earnestly, 
yearningly, whilst the tears flowed silently from 
his eyes. He could not resist the impulse to go 
straight to Ada's room. He sat down by her, and 
kissed her pale brow with deep emotion. 

" My child— my child ! will you not live for 
your poor father?" 

Ada wept She gazed into her father's face 
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with eyes in which the old love seemed sublimed 
by the purity of the new* As he drew her to his 
bosom, she said, falteringly : 

"Papa, how good you have been. to me ! how 
thoughtful for me all these years ! and yet your 
wilful child would not read your care aright. 
Yes ! " correcting herself, " I did in a measure, 
but it was not pleasant always to act as you wished, 
and I was wilful, papa. I now look back upon the 
trouble I have given you, but I cannot wash it out 
How bitter a thing it is to see we have done 
wrong, and not be able to make atonement ! Do 
not weep, dear papa, it is I who should weep my 
life away; but dear papa, I have not always been 
wilfiiL Often, often has my wayward disposition 
urged me to conduct quite opposed to my real feel- 
ings, and I am sure I have not a cruel, nor an 
unkind heart; I am sure, my nature is not bad; 
still how badly I have, behaved to you ! Pray — 
pray, do not weep ! My sorrow willbe a pleasant 
memory to your kind hearty when your poor Ada 
is no more. Forgive me, father*" she exclaimed, 
suddenly rising with an efibrt nought but the wild 
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energy of the spirit could have given her, and, 
throwing herself at his feet, she gazed up beseech- 
ingly into his face. The heart-wrung parent could 
not speak, his lips moved, but no words issued 
from them. He took his kneeling child in his 
arms, placed her on the sofe, and then, burying 
his face in his hands, wept without control. 

Ada's influence was now an enchantment of a 
different kind from what it had been. Unutterably 
dear was her Indian sister to Minnie. Apart from 
affection, and yet blending with it, was the charm 
of being able to sweeten the cup of bitterness for 
one we love. 

The next evening, as Minnie sat alone with Ada, 
and Edward had just left the room, Ada began to 
speak, of what Minnie had hoped would never be 
revived again. 

u Dear Minnie,* the afflicted girl said, with her 
cheek resting on her hand, and on her face was 
that loot of sorrow which comes up out of an abyss 
of stinging recollections of dearly expiated error 
and ill-subdued love, " I am so grateful to Ed- 
ward for what he has told me. He did it so gently, 
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so sensitively ; and awoke my pride with so manly 
a sympathy, that its influence is as if it had half 
restored my heart to life. O Minnie! how 
peculiar is the memory of the heart, when the 
worst has befallen, of things which passed before 
without a thought being given to them ! On that 
dread morning, Minnie, when we fled from Lon- 
don, I knew my father was near, was pursuing us, 
and yet his laugh was in my ear — it has sunk 
deeper now." 

" How could you know my father was pursuing 
you ? " Minnie asked, guardedly. 

" No sooner had I left the house, Minnie, than 
I knew he was on the track. My nature knew it 
How, I cannot say ; and when I told him he 
laughed. Then when I saw my father's face, as 
we stopped at a station, and he was borne by on 
his pursuit, the shame I felt as I saw he was going 
to Southampton in vain! — and still he laughed. 
Then the hastening away from Salisbury, and the 
shame still, as people looked curiously at me I I 
could have sunk into the earth. And then & e 
storm, the howling of the winds, the roar of thun- 
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der ! I did not feel the old freedom of mind to 
revel in nature's night; but cowered down in fear 
and trembling. Then the clearing up of that 
storm, the fiery, angry sky, the looking back 
through that impulse of the conviction that my 
father was still upon our track, his knowledge of it, 
and his oath as we saw that furious horseman 
tearing over the plain towards us. And then the 
fall ! and when I strove to cast myself headlong 
from the chaise, his harsh words, and then his 
laugh again as I told him I was sure my poor 
father had been killed. And after that, deserted 
in that lone inn ! And then, Minnie, that death- 
room ! " pursued Ada, shuddering. « Poor Helen, 
beautiful, and young, and dead ; and he the cause. 
Her death saved me ; he 'had lost the game ; ' ha ! " 
For a minute those dark eyes grew wild and 
flashed with the spirit of old ; but Minnie*s hand 
was placed gently upon them, and her kiss quieted 
the throbbing brain. 

" And I loved him so," poor Ada said, sweetly 
and simply. " My heart was all his. I would 
have expended my life for him, without a thought 
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for myself as long as I knew he loved me. But 
I know not how it was, we had ntft been together 
long before I felt a creeping over jne of disgust 
of myself, and fear of him ; and yet I loved him. 
I love him still, Minnie. Sweet one, do not sigh. 
I never wish to see him again : but, Minnie, if 
you were I, you would feel as I do." 

"You must not think of such things, dear 
Ada; indeed you must not, or I must say good- 
night, and run away." 

"Ah! Minnie," answered Ada, as her eyes 
sank, and the long dark lashes fell over them, 
"'must not' are easy words to use, but hard to 
obey when the heart cannot forget. You, Minnie, 
will never know how hard. Over your beautiftd 
love there is light, and truth, and honour; but 
a, cruel man — and yet I love him, Minnie, the 
love itself is a tender cruelty, a beautiful cruelty, 
Minnie — has struck a fatal blow at all that was 
of worth to me ; and I have not strength to take 
my mind from out its misery. I do not seek to 
nourish this feeling; only, as I say, it seems be- 
yond my nature to turn away and close the door 
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of my mind. I would give much to forget for 
the. brief season left to me, to open my spirit to 
your desires; tut the mere effort to do so i& 
sure to bring all back again with redoubled force.* 
And as Ada now looked into Minnie's face, the 
strange, intense emotion over her countenance 
showed how dangerous, how despotic the memory 
of the heart was to her impulse-governed nature. 
Love, in her ardent soul, had immortalized its 
birth and death, and the mysticism which die 
had inherited from her mother seemed to add 
to its force. 

Minnie once more sought to draw her suffering 
sister's mind from the painful contemplation. . 

"You remember, dear, your request about 
Alegria? Miss Weston has been down there 
to-day — Alegria belongs to her, you know — -and 
she has ordered everything to be put in readiness t 
ihe flowers and Nep (you remember the dear 
fellow), and Roger and Teaser, and all ; and she 
has told me to kiss you, and to say, with her love, 
that Alegria and its inhabitants will soon be ready 
to receive you." 
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" But yon must go with me, Minnie," pleaded 
Ada, very earnestly. 

" Of course, dear Ada. I wish to be Minnie 
of Alegria once more. I must be always with 
you. I could not live happily a day away from 
you." 

"And Edward, Minnie?" said Ada, quite 
seriously. "I must have him with us also, for 
we should not get on well without him. You 
see how poor papa looks for him. Will he really 
go with us ? You cannot think how very grateful 
I feel towards him for all his tender goodness. 
Oh! Minnie, when he sat by me to-night, and 
said so much which was goody without preaching 
to me, saying, he was once more impulsive, more 
wilful than any one on earth, more so by far 
than I thought myself, but that he had overcome 
some of this evil, and that I should be able to do 
much more than he had done, it was such music 
to me, that I felt, in spite of my great faults, there 
was some virtue at my heart's core yet." 

Minnie's old sensitiveness when Edward's name 
was mentioned had not yet vanished. A some- 
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thing at such times came up to beautify the 
beautiful; and the curls invariably fell, hiding 
the glow of her cheek. Minnie answered in a 
little whisper — 

"He will come and see us, Ada. He calls 
Alegria his home: and mamma Weston will 
live with us, of course. When you learn mamma 
thoroughly, Ada, you will understand that she 
is the presiding genius of Alegria. Her mind is 
so unselfish, so pure and good — dear mamma !" 

"Yes," returned Ada, after a little silence; 
"but she is grave to me, and her words and 
manner school a little; and, therefore, she does 
not touch me as you and Edward do." 

" Hush, Ada ! we are so inferior to her. She 
is the oil to the lamp of our little goodness ; and 
if she is grave, Ada dear, the spirit of true virtue 
is often so, not in itself, but for the unhappiness 
and evil it cannot change. Mamma's heart is of 
this virtue, and we should reverence it, Ada." 

"I do not know exactly what you mean," 
Ada said, in a very thoughtful way, " but I think 
it is young nature which meets and attracts the 

vol. in. p 
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sympathy of the young. My heart feels confidence 
in its presence, which it does not feel with the ex- 
perienced. The fruit was first a blossom, Minnie, 
and there was no worm at its core then. To me, 
Minnie, you are the presiding genius of Alegria." 

Minnie allowed her sweet patient to have her 
way, for she felt a wondrous delight in listening 
to the fancies of a mind which was growing 
cheerful and which held forth a spring-promise 
of the coming summer in spite of the dark winter 
it had passed through — should I not rather say 
by help of the dark winter it had passed through ? 

Alegria was soon visited ; on an April day it 
was. May came and went, and June followed. 
The season was mild, and. teemed with bounty: 
light and warmth fell upon all creation. The 
flowers opened their eyes, and lived in their looks, 
and the birds sang their songs of joyfulness ; and 
Ada, although the link that bound her to life 
was very slender, little by little became conscious 
that past trials had not quite blotted out the 
possibility of future happiness. The hope, so 
frail at first, at length grew strong, that she 
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would be spared to bless those hearts that loved 
her with such a yearning tenderness* 

I have been favoured by Markwell with the 
perusal of a letter addressed to him by Edward 
Graham* The date of this letter, and the tone of 
its opening remarks, intimate that an exchange of 
intelligence had taken place prior to the time at 
which it was written ; and I said as much to my 
friend Markwell; but he answered, although he 
spoke in a much more buoyant, heaxtsome mood 
than common since his return to Madeira : 

"I shall explain nothing to you. Read the 
letter if you like ; but don't suppose that / am 
going to accede to Graham's proposals." 

Thus admonished. I opened the envelope, and, 
thanking my stars that Edward Graham had taken 
the trouble to write distinctly, read as follows : 

"Alegria, Eling, 
" Ml niBAB MiJLKWKLL, Aug. 7, 1849. 

" I wboxb you a long letter in the begin- 
ning of last month, but on perusing it a few days 
afterwards, I consigned it to the fire instead of the 

p 2 
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mail-bag; partly because I arrived at the sage 
conclusion that it is unwise to meddle with the 
lees of a past grief. Having hinted at good news, 
I will not keep you in suspense. Dr. Ashton's 
fears in regard to Ada — he maintains that your 
constitution and hers are the most singular he 
ever met in his life — have not been verified ; and 
we now indulge the hope that she will live to 
be a comfort to those hearts which her nature so 
strongly attracted to her and to which her more 
recently developed virtues and graces so tenderly 
endear her. When I wrote to you in May last, 
we all thought that she would soon be removed, 
but she is restored to us, chiefly, as she says her- 
self, by the love and tenderness of one whom for 
me it would be out of place to praise. You know 
whom I mean. 

" We feel that she will live now, although 
physically she is scarcely the shadow of what she 
was. [I cannot tell you, Markwell, how she looks; 
that would be impossible. The sweetness of her 
smile, as she welcomes us to her side, the evenness 
of her spirits, the tenderness of her manner, give 
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to her delicate Eastern style of beauty an expres- 
sion which language cannot express. Minnie is 
ever by her. Ada says it must be so; for she then 
feels that an angel is at hand; and you know I am 
almost of Ada's opinion. You will perceive, by 
the date of my letter, that I am at Alegria, and 
you must not be surprised if I now and then get 
extravagant I am writing from my heart This 
is the place to live in. 

« The old squire appears to grow young with 
years. Mr. Ryland and he are great friends. He 
spends almost every evening with us. The Lovells 
and we are like one family. Generous ideas are 
nature's strongest relationship. There is a closer 
union of heart formed in three months, among the 
men of nature, than in twenty years among the 
men of the world. 

" You can now think of your old friends of Vigia 
in their English Alegria. Ada says she can 
never leave this place ; that she feels more secure 
here than anywhere else in the world : and hei; 
father, knowing that my good Aunt Mary is to 
live with us in something less than six weeks, and 
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that I shall be compelled to reside nearer London 
for the present, offered to purchase Alegria for 
Ada and himself. 

"'Sell Alegria!' Aunt Mary cried; 'money 
has no power over it,' and she moved about quite 
regally. 

" ' What is it, dear mamma? ' a little lady said, 
gliding up to her, and putting her arms around 
her waist 

"'Your papa, Minnie, wishes to buy Alegria!' 
exclaimed Aunt Mary, with indignant, yet with 
almost tearful emphasis. 

*' ' We will lend it to Ada, and papa. I am 
sure Edward will agree. We cannot sell Ale- 
gria ; but lend it, mamma — yes ! ' 

" ' Lend it — yes, with highest pleasure. That is 
quite another matter. Let it be so, Mr. Ryland, 
I entreat you ; that is, if Edward consents.' 

" And then, after my consent, Markwell, had 
been solicited with all gravity and propriety, and 
obtained with a grace befitting the occasion, Mr. 
Ryland apologized for his proposal of purchase, 
and expressed suitable obligation for the loan. 
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k "You see the dreamer, the cross-grained, im- 

.fe pukive invalid is turned into the plodding trader, 

and calls himself happy. Yon ask, how can this 
i, be ? Simply, Markwell — and I take this credit 

x to myself— because I have voluntarily suppressed 

the fanciful in my nature, and stepped with a 
x resolute heart into that path of labour which 

v . circumstances called upon me to adopt. My 

present tone of mind is the product of a com- 
, , bination of well-intentioned efforts. f But are 

^ you leading exactly the life you would choose?' 

you ask. I answer you in the words of your 
old friend Sydney Smith. C I am resolved to 
like it, and to reconcile myself to it; which is 
more manly than to feign myself above it, and 
to send complaints by the post of being thrown 
away, and being desolate, and such like trash.' 
Happiness of spirit seems to me to be the mind's 
silent tribute for the graceful good things (and 
everything which administers to our secret confi- 
dence of content is graceful) which are always 
gathering around us. To the eye of reason this con- 
tent of spirit has a gleeful sort of worldly wisdom 
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about it too. The world is a beautiful world, 
Markwell ; and you must again look upon it 
as you used to teach me, when I was so sadly in 
need of the comforting voice of common sense. 

tc Again a few words upon the old topic of your 
joining me in Mincing Lane. ' Graham and Mark- 
well?' What say you to the idea now? If you 
would try it for a year or two ! The work is 
really very simple— so simple, that I fear you 
would try to complicate it, if only to tax your 
own energies and resources. I have again gone 
over all your arguments against the scheme, I 
regard your remarks about living in England 
as wholly improper; I am proudly conservative 
and English-like in this — I believe that England 
is designed by the all-guiding Deity to accom- 
plish grand ends. I cry heartily, Huzza for old 
England. ! say what foreigners and foreign English- 
men like. The glory of the old country is ever 
green. Now once more, Markwell, I — I, Edward 
Graham, invite you to a life of usefulness. Your 
health is fully re-established; you have no right 
to play truant from England any longer. What 
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is it I ask of you ? Why, to become a useful 
member of society ; to become, in fact, an English 
merchant There is nothing unworthy or de- 
grading in the undertaking ; nothing to deter a 
person of the greatest ability, learning, cha- 
racter, and taste, from engaging in it On the 
contrary, as the proper management of a large 
mercantile concern requires prudence, genero- 
sity, firmness of will, and consistency of cha- 
racter, he who does his duty therein deserves, 
and will receive, credit as well as emolument 
for his reward. Action in the arena of the 
world is the salt of human existence. Useful 
employment stops the career of time, and pro- 
longs the duration of existence. To think and to 
work, is to live. Our ideas never flow with 
more rapidity and abundance, or with greater 
gaiety, than in those hours which useful labour 
redeems from idleness and dissipation. A man 
is never so frail, so weak, so unable to resist 
the pressure of morbid and physical ailments, as 
when he is isolated from his fellows. He who 
isolates himself from active life, isolates himself 
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from healthy life, and becomes a misanthrope 
and a burden to himself; but, by honourable 
labour, the tone of his mind is heightened, the 
scope of his enterprise is widened, and his sense of 
importance in society is matured and confirmed. 

"In fact, Markwell, I believe, — and I will 
speak to you in the words of an eminent politi- 
cian, in order to give weight to my opinion, — that 
the commercial profession is as capable of being 
pursued with intelligence, honour, and public spirit 
as any other; and when so pursued, is as com- 
patible with purity and elevation of character 
as any other, and as well entitled to the honours 
which a community bestows on those who adorn 
and serve it. You say, 'Look at your man of 
commerce. He undergoes great labour and 
anxiety to gratify his ambition, to increase his 
store ; he reaches beyond his early ambition, he 
becomes a man of fortune. He retires from 
active life ; and then the product of these years 
of anxiety and labour — is it happiness, heart* 
content, and peace ? 9 You fear not. You think 
that he pines for occupation ; that his life of 
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indolence is rapid and uninteresting ; that money- 
anxieties have soured his temper, and deprived 
him of all taste for those rational amusements 
and enjoyments which were, in a certain abstract 
degree, the prospective lure of his success. 

"My answer, Markwell, is — that such a man 
as you adduce never knew the value of rational 
amusement and enjoyment; their correcting, 
softening, charitable tendencies : he never valued 
them nor partook of them during the years of his 
commercial pursuits; his sympathies were cold, 
and buried in the figures and forces of the me- 
chanical occupation; for he had not adorned 
labour with the grace of that heartsome, genial 
good-will and liberality of mind and purse 
which alone can make any occupation worthy. I 
agree with you that the rustic villager may 
be a sounder philosopher than he. The experi- 
ment, in the sense of your argument, is made 
too late. Such a man as you instance comes 
not within the range of a really sound conclu- 
sion on this topic. He had become too much 
ihe machine of habit to bend, at so late a period 
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of his existence, to the influence of a taste which 
refines and humanizes the sympathies. This 
taste, Markwell, is not created through any active 
or passive mode of life. It must be always in 
the heart and in the understanding ; it must go 
on with life, hand in hand with the material 
scheme of occupation, to preserve the mind from 
selfishness and vandalism, from harshness and 
censoriousness. To a man who labours with 
a generous mind in his commercial avocations, 
there is a practical outlet through which the 
undue thirst of gain evaporates ; which purifies 
the sense of growing riches, and returns it to 
the sympathies with a glowing sense of per- 
sonal congratulation. To explain: an authority, 
for instance, is peculiarly delegated to the men 
who are engaged in practical life, such as the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the agricul- 
turist, to regard with interest the welfare and 
respectability of those who are connected with 
them in their labours, without whose aid they 
could do nothing. Enough is not thought of this 
authority. It is not made to harmonize with 
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prosperity as it should. The employed, who 
strives to do his duty, has a claim on the em- 
ployer beyond the mere money compact When 
worthy, he should be the recipient of the em- 
ployer's confidence, kindness, and counsellings ju- 
diciously offered. The hand should be open to 
relieve his wants in times of sickness and need. 
By the observance of this duty, a new bond is 
formed between the master and his people. True 
charity reacts on the heart of the giver : a reality 
of good fructifying seed of benevolence. 

" Such, in my mind, Markwell, should be the 
private career of the merchant ; such the conduct 
of those engaged in commerce who are industri- 
ously concerned in weaving the mighty net-work 
of mutually beneficial exchanges which enwrap 
the world. Such should be the behaviour of 
manufacturers and agriculturists, in the place of 
hardening their hearts against their people, and 
fattening on the ignorance and distress which 
they know, but do not care to improve or heal. 
Have I shown you how you may combine 
humanity and money-making — commercial pur- 
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suit and enlightened, heartfelt generosity of con- 
duct? 

Tom ask me to tell you something of our 
Kensington household. Time has, I am happy 
to say, done much to soften the asperity of my 
father's feelings ; hut his health is very bad* and, 
therefore, he has relinquished all thought of 
ever sharing in the labours of the business with 
me. Mrs. Graham stayed in Paris many months 
longer than I expected. She has been home 
for some time now, and remains a great deal at 
# home, as she is not quite reconciled to the retro- 
grade movement in her fashionable career* I 
should not be the least surprised if she prevailed 
upon my father to remove definitely to Paris. 
I can see such a plan is in her mind, and some- 
how, I scarcely know how it is,, she generally 
manages to carry her point 

Now shall I say a few words about matters 
in Mincing Lane? Ellis often asks after you, 
and Seebright maintains that the wind always 
blew from a fair quarter when you entered the 
counting-house. Ellis pays you the compliment 
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of saying that when you sat upon his stool and 
talked so, he could never make out whether you 
were in joke or earnest. 

u I imut not forget to tell you that the business 
thrives. After some difficulties in a monetary 
sense, assignable to causes I need not explain, and 
which would have been fatal to our operations but 
for Mr. Byland's liberality,, affairs have steadily 
progressed towards the hoped-for position it is 
my aim to reach. I have made a change in the 
disposition of business, and it has worked well. 
Heretofore it had been the custom of the house 
to dispose of the return cargoes of the raw 
material to those concerns which were, if I may 
so express myself, the trading medium between 
us and the consumer. I have now broken through 
this system, shortened the distance between us 
and the legitimate purchaser, and, in consequence, 
the latter is able to sell a necessary commodity 
at a reduced price, and the business of the house 
has certainly increased twofold. 

" There must be more work you say. Yes I I 
am aware of that ; but they who desire to suc- 
ceed in the practical affairs of this world must not 
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fear work. Success, or the hope of success, is 
its payment 

" Do I love money ? you ask* No, Markwell, 
not for the sake of making it a passive idol. 
Money is not, beyond certain necessities, essential 
to happiness. In fact, money when obtained at 
the expense of liberty becomes the source of real 
misery. But you must remember what I have 
to do : Mr. Byland's repayment, and within the 
specified time, if practicable. I would prove to 
him, if I had no higher motive, that I cannot 
impose upon his unbounded confidence. An 
annuity to my father must likewise be pro- 
vided from the business; and I want money 
still, not because might is right, but in order to 
possess the true might to crown the right. In 
fact, now I am in harness, I am not at liberty 
to eschew my position at will ; and, indeed, as I 
am disposed to think that habits and inclinations 
become rules to life, I may find it at a future 
day difficult to burst asunder those bonds which 
now bind me to the practical. * Reason is choice/ 
Milton tells us ; and although the sense in which 
he speaks this emphatic truth may not be exactly 
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applicable to my case, yet I cannot help thinking 
that my s choice/ being by necessity the behest of 
duty, has s reason ' to uphold arid dignify it These 
are the convictions which support me ; and you 
cannot think with what a vigour of purpose and 
aim I am fired through them. And when I have 
made ' self 9 my friend rather than my master, as 
you see it is just now, I believe I shall be capable 
of doing nearly all I aspire to do. 

' Meanwhile revive ; 
Abandon fear : to strength and counsel joined/ 
Think nothing hard, much less to be despair'd.' 

"You think I am a little too enthusiastic for 
cold, practical life as it is. I fancy I see you 
exalting that huge brow of yours and saying, 
'Common sense and worldly experience affirm 
that whoever attempts to grasp what is far beyond 
the usual reach of mortals, commonly finds him- 
self precipitated at last like Icarus in the fable.' 
Then about happiness and contentment, if you 
are in your grave mood, I hear you say, ' Neither 
occupation, skill in arts, nor gratified ambition 
yields happiness; for it owes its origin to those 

vol. in. Q 
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good qualities in human nature, in which even 
the illiterate find it — to prudence, temperance, 
justice, fortitude and fidelity. The boast of happi- 
ness without these is but the rant of pride, or the 
rhapsody of inexperienced speculation.' I take off 
my mental hat, Markwell, to the idea I have spoken 
for you ; nevertheless, I like the enthusiasm too. 

" Now, Markwell, the last word shall be of 
self, because I like to finish a letter with a sur- 
prise. You are conscious that I am not yet so 
robust as I could wish to be. With care I got 
through the past winter pretty well, but a little 
spring hunting, and a great deal of spring wind, 
gave me a keen preception of my infirmity, and 
struck, like an acute critic, at my weak part. 
However, like good criticism, that probe perhaps 
will be of service. It showed me the reality of 
my condition, and I shall avail myself of the hint 
in time* My purpose, then, is to spend another 
winter in Madeira. Minnie has something, too, to 
learn and to do in Madeira — to visit your Madeira 
Alegria, with the knowledge of its having been 
her birth-place; to visit the strangers' burial- 
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way „ which we very earnestly hope to carry 
Alegria about with u, I mu8t now good 
evening to you. I have prolonged my chat, in- 
curring that monstrous impost of 3,. 84 for my 
double letter; because it is a real pleasure thus 
to enjoy your presence notwithstanding the seas 
and mountains which separate us. But now, with 
the warm hope of finding y OU all we wish, I will 
once more assure you I am, 

" My dear Markwell, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

« Edwabd Graham." 
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" P.S. — Why will you give any thought to Sir 
George Elpingstone ? All I can hear of him is 
this, that after the Times Gazette, so graphic in 
its home truths, announced him to be in the list 
of outlawry in February last, he retired to Wies- 
baden, married, on the reputation or rumour of 
wealth, a sprightly widow, committed a sad 
blunder in so doing, and r to use Mrs. Graham's 
words, ' I have a disagreeable suspicion that 
George, once the most elegant and graceful of 
volant men, is becoming vulgar and coarse; but 
he goes next month to shoot, with all the honours 
of the thing, with the Duke of Brunswick. 9 * 

After some five years' absence from England 
from the period at which I had an opportunity 
of perusing the letter I have introduced into 
these pages, I was tempted one fine summer 
morning, having learnt in Mincing Lane, on the 
previous day, that Mr, and Mrs. Edward Graham 
were at Alegria, to pay a visit to Eling. To 
accomplish my design agreeably, I left London 
at a very early hour. On the way, my 1 
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were occupied by curiosity, interest, and, to a 
certain degree, by apprehension. I could not 
plead ignorance of some changes in relation to 
friends whose career had greatly interested my 
sympathies; nevertheless, I was in ignorance of 
how these changes affected the well-being of the 
individuals in question. Therefore, on this bright 
summer morning, as I reached the village of 
Eling, and entered the paddock gate which ad- 
mitted me within the precincts of Alegria, my 
feelings were fluctuating and undefined. I had 
forborne to ask a question in the village touching 
the occupants of Alegria. I had met on the road 
Bill Daring, the old Squire's huntsman, or first 
whip, airing the beautiful pack of hounds of 
which his master was so proud, and learnt that 
the brave old gentleman was still hale and hearty, 
and I met a groom, besides, whom I knew, exer- 
cising an animal of Arab blood, at the sight of 
which my cheeks glowed; and then another, a 
stranger to me, with a couple of horses, perfect- 
looking hunters. As I cast my eye over them, 
I thought of happy times, and " Tally-ho ; " still 
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I eschewed inquiry from one and all about my 
friends; having resolved that what I wanted to 
know should come of itself, a glad realization of 
a hope, 01? — what I would not admit as possible 
yet As I moved down the carriage-way to the 
house, on. either side I saw that the old spirit of 
care and cleanliness was at work ; over all there 
was the air of a genuine English home, a quiet 
household look, telling me more plainly than 
language that there was still a presiding good 
genius within Alegria, loving home welL The 
lawn was in beautiful order; the roses around 
were never seen in greater perfection. I almost 
looked for Nep's bright eyes in the bushes. But 
now one object as I drew on, over all the rest, 
enchained my observation. It was a mass of the 
Madeira convolvulus, embowering the windows of 
the little room about which Minnie had spoken 
so feelingly to Ada on the day of Ada's great 
trial The window of this little room opened to 
the lawn. Some delicate trellis-work had been 
run round it to support the creeper; and the 
plant was now in full blossom, radiant They 
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who are acquainted with the delicate ethereal 
blue of this glorious flower, will understand how 
beautiful it looked I could not resist the im- 
pulse which led me to take a nearer view of this 
lovely blossom before I presented myself at the 
front door. Not a person was near. The sun, 
the birds, and flowers alone had as yet welcomed 
me to Alegria. I found the window of this little 
room open, the white lace window curtains blend- 
ing with the convolvulus which trailed about and 
around. I had not advanced more than a few 
steps, before I heard what appeared to be a 
general move of many people from the room, 
and the door close. Then I went still nearer to 
the window and heard a low, soft voice, thrill- 
ingly earnest, repeating a child's prayer. As the 
curtains fanned by the light breeze opened, I saw 
before me the tall, graceful form of a lady, 
bending down over the most lovely baby-boy 
eyes ever rested on. He was kneeling before 
her, his little hands folded, and looking up 
into her face with a glance of angelic serious- 
ness: 
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" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look on me, a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to thee." 

Such were the words spoken by that lady, and 
spoken so gently, so thoughtfully, so sweetly, that 
I felty in watching the expression of the child's 
eyes, that there was a sense of worship already 
forming in that pure and tender mind. The 
word "simplicity" appeared to be too long for 
the dear boy, and he mangled it prettily in his 
child-speech, but the rest he echoed in sweet 
clear tones. The lady turned her head — yes; 
I was right in my conjecture. It was «Ada! 
My friendly fears were all dismissed ; my hopes 
were more than realized; the picture said that 
trial had developed the better nature, and that 
religion in its soft and soothing influence had 
at length got near enough to trail its bright 
flowers round Ada's heart and mind. It unveiled 
the secret of Alegria. 

A few minutes, and then a happy, pleasant 
group of welcoming faces was around me. I 
held that lovely boy, with his foreign look and 
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cherub face, in my arms. He was indeed the 
perfection of childish beauty and grace. He 
had his mother's eyes: — the long, silky, black 
lashes swept the cheek almost. 

Proud must the father of that child be ! 

"Can you tell me your name?" I asked, 
presuming on our rapidly progressing inti- 
macy. 

"Graham Alegria Markwell," was the dear 
little fellow's answer, and he looked confidingly 
up into his mother's face, as she leant forward 
with parted lips, glowing cheeks, and the rapt air 
of a guardian angel above him. 



THE END. 
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man is speaking to us as brother men ; that we are 
listening, not to the measured words of a calm, 
cool thinker, but to the passionate deep-toned 
voice of an earnest human soul."— Edinburgh 
Christian Magazine. 



"These sermons are full of thought and beauty. 
There is not a 6ermon in the aeries that does k* 
furnish evidence of originality without extrro- 
gance, of discrimination without tediousneat, snd 
of piety without cant or conventionalism."- 
British Quarterly. 

" We recommend the whole of the volumes to to* 
perusal of our readers. They will find in then 
thought of a rare and beautiful description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search *T 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embracins."- 
Economitt. ^ 

"They are very remarkable compositions. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— Guardian. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

Post Svo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 
" These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so Justly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose."— Literary 

" We value this volume for its frankness and 
earnestness."— Critic. 

The Oxford Museum. By Henry W. Acland, MJX, 
and John Ruskin, A.M. 

Post Svo, with Three Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 




In these addresses we are gladdened by nut 
.... ..... oTaymnathy boldl/ 



liberality of view and range ui 
expressed."— Daily Telegraph. 



' Everyone who cares for the advance of true 



e I • 
, I of 



laming, and desires to note an onward *tep, , „. ...... »...„.„ 

houldbuy and read this little \ olume."— J/orn- I —Spectator. 
\g Herald. 



There is as much significance in the occasion 
thi» little volume as interest in the book itself.* 



-H 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— continued. 

Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, 
and Sporting Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
"The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations, price 14*., cloth, 

"Mr Greener*! i treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire subject 
systematically."— ^taeaattfli. 

"A work of great practical value, which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the chiet 
practical authority on the subject."— Military 

GunneryTnot only to the professional student, "An acceptable contribution to professional 
but also to the sportsman."— Naval and Military literature, written in a popular style."— United 
Herald. Service Magazine. 

Phantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. By George MacDonald, Author of " Within 

and Without" Post Svo, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 



"A very comprehensive work. Those who 
peruse it will know almost all, if not all, that 
nooks can teach them of guns and gunnery."— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

" The most interesting work of the kind that 
has come under our notice."— Saturday Review. 

14 We can confidently recommend this book of 



" ' Phantastes ' is, in some respects, original ; 
we know of nothing with which it can be fairly 
compared. It must De read, and re-read. There 
is au indescribable, nameless grace in the mixture 
of deep thought and bright coloured fancy which 
pervades the whole."— Globe. 

" ' Phantastes * will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."— New 
Quarterly. 

" The work is one which will form a source of 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 



wIM Imawry. alrnneo fll*liM of tanay. end beau- 
til nl lii-.n.'NiiM '.-Mr i. t : , 1 1-,-.- 1 li.t /.',:■ r- ■■ iH-.tjrft, 

•• S-'t wstliinil flnrfnncy ccm*liiei-tL>i<e Itn-Niii-Hi. 
ami mi ocomiiuiiiil vein or real poetic teeth**/*— 
Leader, 

"The whnlo hook In !n*tijif!t with poetry, with 
deticsitii nereeotkon of tixo hlddan emotion b of ii t o 
soul, with lUr.nitflit. jiml with hlen.1 truth. Thn 
st'T.y h in fact n parriMt.' — ui> allriforv of Ijijmun 
lif'-. if- 'otuptntLoiis rmd its surroir*. — Literum 
Gazette. 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown Svo, price 6s. cloth. 



Apart from Us apcefal merit* * Eiin.rriil ' nuist 
be read iUii t now as an Introduction to *Hw \ ir- 
«inUin«? It in {itiiteiinpoisiMo fully to under* tand 
unci an joy the liitter story without a know lodge 
of H Esmond/ ^ho lie* tale fa in the airietdst 
sense the flpqiifl of the old, not only introducing 
the -rune diarpLctera, In it HJottnnlng their history 
at a later period,'*— Lender, 

"Tlio book Una tlie great tlmr'ni of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel write* his life -uniln very 
interesting life it it— jnct u a (Juwu \hnrt 
r- .i i.-l uii*iil. U> Mipi...*^rl to have written it. 
3d - !. Thiwkfiruy linn Kleeted for hi n hero iv v<»ry 
noliletypeof the auvaHur aort«"iriif tutu the man 



of ' ".■. .if ceiil :ry. and ror ]> i - m 5roJiH\ 

or. ■ nT rlio *^eele»t wxnucn that ever brenLlio>t 
from crwjva* or P-owl book since Itufl'jelJe jrjn i.^-a 
and ShttWe.HjHj?iro wrutq,"— Spmettttor. 

'"Ouo.> ujhev in-- ;■■■■ il -.1 wc tii4vo hefaru lis n 
maficiiiineiLii'l thuriiiucUjr KnslSsh. writer, unii in g 
he power of ouhtle atJiilyala, with a atrouit 
volition and a moving tiuiiuence— an eloojieiite 
which hodi joined In rlchue** ami hartnofu ■ 
' Etuvjutj* moat be> n-ud f not fur it 4 t! librae trri + 
but ri»r it» roanantle ii1«jv its ■piriieJ grouping, 
and Kt miuu it irLlhnit utterances of tuu iui£iut-h 
of the EJiLiiJun heiirt. 1 '— At he dan at. 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. Svo, antique cloth, price 4s. 
**+ This remarkable work is now first published in English. 



Now 



" An agreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest Essays."— National Review. 

"The Essay makes quite a gem in its English 
form."— Wettmineter Review. 



"This invaluable tract."— Critic. 

" A little book on a great subject, and one which, 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Euro- 
pean thought."— Inquirer. 



Homely Ballads for the Working 
Fireside. By Mary Sewell. 

Seventh Thousand. Post Svo, cloth, One Shilling. 



Man's 



" Very stood verses conveying very useful les- 
sons."— Literary Gazette. 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are written."— Globe. 



" There is a real homely flavour about them, and 
they, contain sound and wholesome lessons."— 



they coi 
Critic. 



The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEATJ. Svo, Ss. 6d. t cloth, boards. 

" The friends of education will do well to possess themselves of this book."-$p«c*a<or. 



"WORKS iPUIBILISIIED BY 



ME. BUSKIN'S WORKS ON ART. 
The Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and 

its relation to Manufactures and Decoration. 

One Volume, Crown Svo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 7*. 6rf. cloth. 



"The meaning of the title of this book to, the* 
there ere two ooureee open to the artist, one of 
whien win toad him to •11 that is noble In art, and 
will incidentally exalt hie moral nature; while 
the other willdotcriorate his work and help to 
throw obstacles in the way of hie radrridual 
morality. . . . They all contain many useful 
distinctions, acute remarks, and valuable sugges- 
tions, and are everywhere lit up with that glow of 



fervid eloquence whioh hae ao materially eoein- 
buted to the author's reputation."— .Press. 

" The * Two Pathe ' contains much eloquent e> 
seription, places in a clear lijcnt some forgotten or 
neglected truths, and. like all Mr. Raskin's boots, 
is eminently suggestive."— Literary Getxette. 

" This book is well calculated to encourage the 
humblest worker, and stimulate Mm to artist* 
effort."— Leader, 



Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fifth Thousand. Price One Shilling. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition,. Crown Svo. 

Price 8*. 6d. cloth. 

" Mr. Buskin's lectures— eloquent, graphic, and 
ipassioned— exposing and ridiculing some of the 



successful."— Economiet. 



" We conceive it to be impossible that any intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, bov- 
ever they might differ from the judgments assertH, 
and from the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an sroussi 
enthusiasm."— spectator. 



Modern- Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial Svo, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 22. 10*. cloth. 



•"His present * , 
work treat* iHupflj 



orilr.Ttnsklh'j 

■ ■uni-i 



fin^Titte 
ad 



an artist. He is an unique man, both among 
artists and writers."— spectator. 

" The fourth volume brings fresh stores of 
wondrous eloquence, close and patient obsenv 
tlons, and subtle disquisition. . . . Sash » 
writer is a national possession. He adds to oar 
store of knowledge and enjoyment."— Leader. 

" Mr. Buskin is the most eloquent and thought* 
awakening writer on nature in its relation with 
art, and the most potent influenoe by the pen, at 
young artists, whom this country can boast?'- 
National Review. 



t lenaih the T'Th>ciE>k* in'. nivvo in ihe 
, „e derVa from mount rtiim nmL Timir 
iikctmrinl r^piVHiritatJun, The tinieiilar baatrtf of 
sis style, the heart; sympathy wiln *ll f"vtna of 
natural foveliuesn, the prudish i.f Jim iii-.i<.n*a- 
tSnn?> fi>rw trwafstlbia eVtrnettont '*— Dtiitu AVws. 
*' Cunnlflered as an tnimrnii'iJ vnlnmi\ i in- la i he 
mnil re mark nble which M r. lt-H«km lin«yiM tteejtd. 
The filutes atid woodonti are profuse, nod jtm-1 ude 
M.iiir-;.:. H si: E* .:i :> ■■! D)0tt Mta '■" ; i SI 'he 
nuthor, which prove Mr* Iluskln to he essentially 

Modern Painters, Vol. III. Oj Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel. 

Price 38*. cloth. 

Zvary one who cares about nature, or poetry, 

the story of human development— every one 

who has a tinge of literature or philosophy, will 



or the story of human development— every one 

a tinge of literature or philosopl "* 

find something that is for him in this volume."— 
Westmimttr Review. 
" Mr. Buskin is in possession of a clear and 



tenetrating mind ; he is undeniably practical in 
lis fundamental ideas; full of the deepest 
reverenoe for all that appears to him beautiful 



and holy. His style is. as usual, clear, bold, racy. 
Mr. Buskin is one of the first writers of the 
day."— Economist. 
a The present volume, viewed as a literary 

Modern Painters. Vols. 



Imperial Svo. 



Vol. I, 5th Edition, 
Price 10*. 



"A generous and impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
woi k, full of deep thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in art."— British Quarterly 
Heview. 
" A very extraordinary and delightful book, full 
truth and goodness, of power and beauty."— 
orth BrttUh Review. 
6 



achievement, is the highest and most strikisf 
evidence of the authors abilities that has yet 
been published."— Leader. 

" All, it is to be hoped, will read the book for 
themselves. They will find it well worth aearefal 
perusal."— Saturday Review. 

" This work is eminently suggestive, full of new 
thoughts, of brilliant descriptions of scenery, 
and eloquent moral application of them."— New 
Quarterly Review. 

"Mr. Buskin has deservedly won for himself s 
place in the first rank of modern writers upos 
the theory of the fine arts."— Eclectic Review. 

I. and II. 

18*. cloth. Vol. IL, 4th Edition. 

Bd. cloth. 

" Mr. Buskin's work will send the painter mors 
than ever to the study of nature; wul train men 
who have always been delighted spectators of 
nature, to be also attentive observers. Our critics 
will karn to admire, and mere admirers will learn 
how to criticise : thus a public will be educated,"— 
Blucku.ood'9 Magazine. 
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WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— continued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial Svo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, Price bl lbs. 6dL, cloth. 

EACH VOLUME MAT BE HAS 8BPABATBLT. 

Vol. L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plate*, price 21. 2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. H. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2#. 
VoL HX THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11*. Sd. 

" The * Stones of Venice ' is the production of an 
earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. 
The author of this essay on architecture has con- 
densed it into a poetic apprehension, the fruit of 
awe of God, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know notwheretoflnd 
paralleled."— Spectator. 



"This book ia one which, perhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one for which the world 



ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in «uggestion. it will, we 
are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and increase the love and Oar of 
God.'*— Timet. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. 
Price 1/. 1*. cloth. 



Imperial Svo. 



"By 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we 
understand Mr. Buskin to mean the Seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedienoe to whioh are indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. The politician, 
the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst us."— 
Examiner. 



" Mr. JHskiii'a hook beam rionnniljtakenHlj thn 
murks of keen iiwl ucuurute uhMurvuUon, of* true 
and ttiibfJe jivdvmeiit nut! retlned urnm; of beauty, 
Joined willi so much aum earnest, nouohle it julisg 
uf the purposes n rnl busine** ol art. nml nidi n 
oommiJi'1 c*f rich bos glowing language, thai Lt 
a annul taoj- t«ti i»>wnrfuJJy In producing a mote 
nihumLiH view of the 119*11 i«r artMlertUMj nraJ a 
dernier m^In UiiQ Its nrtisUu 
Guardian* 



The Political Economy of Art. Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 



" A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and weoordialiy recom- 
mend it to our readers."— Witneet. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— Athenaum. 



" We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us, and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— Economist. 

" This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to the light."— Leader. 



The Elements of Drawing. 



Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo. With Illustrations drawn by the Author. 

Price Is. 6d., cloth. 

" The roles are clearly and fully laid down ; and 
the earlier exercises always oonducive to the end 
by simple and unembarrassing means. The whole 
volume is full of liveliness."— Spectator. 



' We close this book with a feeling that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work as a 
compass."— Athenaum. 

" it will be found not only an invaluable acqui- 
sition to the student, but agreeable andinstruotive 



reading for any one who wishes to refine his per- 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its worthiest 
artistic representations."— Economist. 

" Original as this treatise is, it cannot fail to he 
at once instructive and suggestive/'— Literary 
Gazette. 

"The most useful and practical book on the 
subject whioh has ever come under our notice."— 
Press. 



A Portrait of John Buskin, Esq., Engraved by 
F. Holl, from a Drawing by George Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guineas. ^ 



^VXXRICS IPUBI^ISTTTm :b-5t 



NEW WOBKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 

Christianity in India. By John Wiixiam Kate, 
Author of " Life of Lord Metcalfe," &c. 

&vo, price 16#., cloth. 



M Mr. Kaye hu written a history of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and all Its manifestations. ... His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably become a standard authority."— 

" The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions In India from their earliest commence- 
ment down to the present iime,«with a light 
and graceful pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously discriminative."— Athenaum. 

•• Mr. Kaye's is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is likely to prove a very useful one. Mr. 



Ka?p ia not only most inst rnci ive from his fcc* 
liii-ny mih nil |>-;-iuts of detail, but he sees aii 
jn-lifs ever} thini? as it was *e*n and Judged bf 
the srreat *Tnte*i<jen whoie wisdom has made 
Brir i i|i jj'jT^rnniynt possible In India." — Satmrdt; 

41 Seldom lurve we had tho Rood fortune to reri 
so ftimpte. th'Tnikih, Mm excellent a history: ;: 
WLllr.Tu hi] .i*.lLtndArJ book/ r — Morning Chronklt. 

™ Mr. Kayo \\ba done (rood nervioe to the ess* 
of Christian nnssiaias h> the publication of fcb 
vc i ."^IIIifAtrattrt Xcrct of the World. 

" A clear and earrful retr* -spinet of the rife asi 
proei-pjM of Christianity in the East."— £&)«£• 
wooJ> lfiJ^djiKC. 



Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 
lion, in Rohilcund, Futleghur, and Oude. By W. 
Edwabds, Esq., B.O.S. 

Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 



touching Incidents, hair-breadth 'scapes, 
a pathos of suffering almost incredible, 
as appeared nothing like this little book of 
For the first time we seem 



"For . 

and the , ._ 

there has appeared nothing 

personal adventures. For t.._ . ..___. 

to realise the magnitude of the afflictions which 
have befallen onr unhappy countrymen in the 
East. The terrible drama comes before us, and we 
are by turns bewildered with horror, stung to 

fierce indignation, and melted to tears 

We have here a tale of suffering such as may have 
been equalled, but never surpassed. These real 
adventures, which no effort of the imagination 
can surpass, will find a sympathising public."— 
AthetuBvm. 

"Mr. Edwards's narrative is one of the most 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot be read without 



If-- «"M« liia aioi-y ^ iih siir.plin'ij • 
man lines*, uml it bears the im fires,* mf !■■ 
earnest and unaffected rovrroncc to the will «»i 
hand -if God, which was the v-tay nml cval-.:' 
of miuiy other brave hearts."' — Gvard'tix. 

*' I'lw iLnrrative of Mr. EdwmrdVs snffertii? «i 
esr?t|.i<"s 1* full of interest; it tells tnsvny a ravi-u 
tale, bui It il!ko oiMMts * tflan patient nnd>r a4* 
vendly. and looking tothe<i<x! and Father ^fu 
all for Kuldnuce and a export. 1 *—Ecl#rtie Jlnif- 

" A in on is the b tori os of hiiir-breiidlh wpija^ n 
In »1 in this 1a one of the moat intercatiaf is4 
ton i? hi 1 1 «. M — Jfxn n** ner. 

" V frHspiiitvitiix lilt I** hook." — jVrtriomarfifr«>«, 

"A teiT bouchinj nairrrtire."— iff, Gaxftft. 

" .No account of it can do it Just ice/ '— G/ofr* 



7%e FiteZ Statistics of the European and 

Native Armies in India. By Joseph Ewart, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Demy 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 



" A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
equal industry and skill, has compressed the 
eg fence and import of an immense mass of de- 
tails."— Spectator. 



" One main object of this most valuable volnme 
is to point out the causes whioh render the Indian 
climate so fatal to European troops."— Critic. 



A Ladys Escape from Gwalior, during the 
Mutinies of 1857. By Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8vo, price 10*. 6d. 

" A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest I " The merit of this book is its truth. ... It 

m .^ n rWo*'ilr^ r f M - , M *_.u i* 4. «. contains some passages that never will be read 

This book is valuable as a contribution to the by Englishmen Without emotion."— Examiner. 
history of the gruatIndianrebellion."-A«*enflB«»i. I *>*umw»r. 

Indian Scenes and Characters, Sketched 
from Life. By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. Edited hy 
Edw. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. Colomhier Folio. 
Half-bound in Morocco, Prints, Si. Ss.; Proofs (only 50 copies printed), 4/. 4* 
8 



■A 



smith:, elder and co. 



•' A stately volume in gorgeous golden covers. 
Such a book is in onr times a rarity. Large, 
massive, and beautiful in itself, it is illustrated 
by a sprinkling of elegant woodcuts, aud by a 

series of admirable tinted lithographs 

We have read it with curiosity and gratification, 
as a fresh, full, and luminous report upon the 
condition of one of the most interesting divisions 
oi Asia beyond the Ganges."— A they (Bum. 

" Captain Yule has brought to his narrative a 
knowledge of many things, which is the main 
help to observation. He has a taste in archi- 
tecture, art, and the cognate sciences, as well as 
much information on the history and religion of 
the Burmese. . . . His description of these 



an 



|iLt liiLunr of [I; 



m»t i'juitii"*«, ftro iifit r.fiJy 
Nit [or the apecululniin 
a of the Burmese *ty1<\ 
empire, centuries ago?'— 



"Captain Tulo, In the nrennrntion of Mm iptaudM 

VO "'■r.iroii^lLftHiiHiilcdhlrliRt'irurihr'lttlHuirn 

of i iju-n"'- wlm prvftericd him. TunUwhoarudealrijiin 
of poaitttstuj riu) bail mid full est uccumit Mint 
ha* ev*?r linen given to Ike pnbite, (if a great, and 
hitherto Utile known region of the .hJi-jTh?. fir- 
intere ^t.1 t\r, eon hc i sn I i oi 1 i h tin d w ell - w n tie n ut o r h, 
of 1 .i| iiLii) Yule nil! have a deejf interest, win In 
to tiiu political eoouotulit, Kwcrnphcr, find tnei* 
chin,; it wrEllbeludispeuviMo."— Khmht, 



The Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By tlie Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 

Post Svo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price 10s. 6d, cloth. 



" A slmplnand I outfit ni; statement, wlileh bears 
tliti improHH of mUli mtfrai) word. It has this 
udvnnttLitu o*ar the aceinitits wlilc-h have yvt been 
puHiirtied, llmt it. supplier soma of thu*o |ir«. ,ial 
n need circs and minute details vtluch bring the 
efenta haUreto the understanding. 1 '— Atht'n<rim. 

" "Tli^Clinjiltttii'* Narrative' la remarkndk for 
Its pictures m rni'ii In eim>ral and re liirttfiifl aiptct. 
daring the progremi of a UanLwdiMr tie*e and 
■ I.. in Mi.itih r/)y stricken down by the enemy or 
disease."— spectator. 

"A plain unvarnished record of what came 
under a Field Chaplain's daily observation. Our 
author is a sincere, hardworking, and generous 



minded man, and his work will be most acceptable 
to the friends and relations of the many Chili 



ristian 



heroes whose fate it tells, and to whose later 
hours it alludes."— Leader. 

" A book which has value as a careful narrative 
by an eye witness of one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Indian campaign, and interest as 
an earnest record by a Christian minister of 
some of the most touching scenes which can come 
under observation."— Literary Gazette. 

"The speciality of Mr. Kotton's narrative con- 
sists in his testimony, not to the reckless valour 
of our men when actually under fire: of that we 
hardly require to be reminded; but in his com- 
memoration of their steady constancy and en- 
durance under privation, and the spirit of reli- 
Sious earnestness which alike inspired effort in tl e 
eld, and resignation on the deathbed."— Press. 



The Crisis in the Punjab. By Frederick H. CoorER, 
Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Post Svo, with Map, price Is, 6d, cloth. 



"The book is full of terrible Interest. The nar- i 
rattve is written with vigour and earnestness, I 
and is full of the most tragic interest."— , 
Economist. I 



" One of the most interesting and spirited books 
which have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny,"— 
Globe, 



Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoys, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel George 
Bourchier, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans, Post Svo, price Is. 6d, cloth. 



"Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, fair, 
and forcible statement of event*, and the reader 
will derive much pleasure and instruction from 
hi» pages."— Athenatum. 

"Col. Bourchier describes the various opera- 
tions with a modest forgetfulucss of self, as 
pleasing and as rare a* the clear ma ly style in 
which they are narrated."— Literary Gazette. 

"Col. Bourchier relates his adventures in a free 
and graceful manner, never giving an undue pro- 



minence to his own actions, and never withholding 
praise from the gallant deeds of others."— Critic. 
" None who really desire to be more than very 
superficially acquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress of the rebellion may consider their, studies 
complete until they have read Col. Bo»r«hi?i% The 
nicely engraved plans from the , Colonel* own 
sketches confer additional valu«unon his contri- 
bution to the literatuie of vlie Indian war. - 
Leader, « 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- \ 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial Svo, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 Woodcuts, and 4 Maps, Elegantly 
bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2/. 12*. 6<f. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

The Autobiography of Lutfullah, a JHoham* 

dan Gentleman, with an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq, 

Third Edition, Small Post Svo. Price 5s. cloth. 



"Thane - yon, Kunshi LatfaBah Khan ! We 
have read roar book with wonder and delight. 
Tour adventures are nor* curious than yon are 
aware. . . . But your hook la chiefly striking 
for 1U genuineness. . . . Th3 story will aid, in 
Its degree, to some sort of understanding of the 
Indian insurrection. Professor Eastwick has done 
a grateful service in making known this raluable 
volume."— .dOkemsas*. 

" Bead fifty volume* of travel, and a thousand 
imitations or the Oriental novel, and you will not 
get the flavour of Eastern life and thought, or the 
seat of its romance, so perfectly as in butfullah's 
book. "— Leader. 

"This is a remarkable book. We have auto* 
biographies in abundance of Englishmen. French- 
men, and German* ; but of Asiatics and Mahome- 
tans, few or none. ... As the autobiography 
of a Mahometan muBa, it is In itself singularly 
interesting. As the observations of an eye- 



wit ]i.<ss of our Indian possessions and our pokey 

aii 'i. [>r-< intgs in the peninsula, it possesses » 

valueof its own, quite distinct from any Bui open 
miA0rt*lf on the same subjects."— ^Standard. 
"TM« H Mis freshest and most original work 



host . 



< r in*feeli 



m our good fortune to meet wttk fcr 

trace of being a most geauus 

igs and doings of the auttor. 

- no wi the book, the turn of everj 

i*ht, the association of ideas, the allosus*, 

» the English reader; it opens ops 

r vein, niiil many will be astonished to fin* 

iw.ia vein it is. Lutfullah is by no mean* u 

ordinary specimen of his raoe."— Economist. 

" This veritable autobiography, reads like » nvu> 
ture of the Life and Adventure of Oil Bias, witk 
those of the Three Calendars." — Globe. 

"As an autobiography, the book is very en 
It bears the strongest resemblance to Gil J 
any thing we have ever read." " 



Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalft, 
By John William Kate. 

New and Cheap Edition, in 2 Vols., Small Post Svo, with Portrait, price 12*. cbik 



he 



i" 



. .. II- -.f [,or.i mh-cliiJc. . . . The 
i j. -, ,ii .;, ,i ,.\ |.,:- i n«.,h- i-,i ti'iuiB n -■: ■ nt 
uiiminninluiioitor n wcirk whleh hna al reody ooeu- 
i>irHt th<* fiiiThffMt rank auiuim biotruplm'fc tf the 
Kroai iiirn of modern time*.' 1 — 'J4*#rw. 

"■ H u&ur sod revised, ediii i ihv iiffl of one 

of the Kreatast and purest meo that over aided 

In ltofe^t^^llH , ludii*, Tlsa neir editlun si dy 

places a Ttry Instructive lM.n>k wit I1111 thn reach or 
a greater number of person*, but etjntAlne new 
uialterufthe utmost value aod interest/'— Critic. 

"One of ttie must valuable blouraphlea of The 
present day. This revised edltiuii has severs 1 
fresh postagces of hinh interest, now Ural Luaarted 

The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kate. 

Two Volumes, Svo. With Portrait Price 36*. cloth. 



from among Lord Metcalfe's papot-w, in wliio. 
dear UJWMnc : '■■• ■ »rt«era ituit tljh f 
OUl 1 hull li - ii j.n ■• .r. r-riiurkahly flown. Bali U' 
Silt- .iuil fvifi' lhe nCiV ouiLinn is n vrr.M hnpn.'" 
mi'ril mi I lu j iirli;iiiiil lVujI-l." — /fcoJiw*H.ti.f, 

" Tu t * uiil lion I n re Lr isud with <w re and j ddrm* ti ' . 
Mr. K?i/o hcui judiciously cq-u doomed time p ~ 
of his original work which relates to the < 

career of the great Indian statesman. 4j 

improvement in t lie work will be found in V* 
augmentation of that part setting forth \mA 
MetrahVs riews of the in security of our Indn* 
en ■ .'-r—GiriFir. 

"A much improvi'il <diin>n or one of the Ku*t 
int.nn '-linir [H)ii'ioal hkiitmpbies in Btwdiik 
lit ■ i r^.r—NalUifuil Jit? la*. 



"The bioRTaphy is replete T?rith Infenjst and 
i ii M-iu niton. d(>A?rTiEiE( to he mirtinc-d b.v he stu- 
Aal of ludmn hlqti>ri, and sure to recommend 
Itaeir to the itim^riii rsylsr." liftiaiSaT. 

4> One of the lunat interest inn of the recent 
hloffrnphlos uf our great Inditm stnttiMnen."— 
National Reciem. 

*"TJils book deserren to nartidnftte in tl epopu- 
Inrity which it wn^ the ifood Joriuuo of >ir John 
Malcolm lo enjoy.' 1 — £dintw.rtt\ HtvieKi 



"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
vrterly Review. 



British India."— New Quartt 



" Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a contribution 
to the history of our policy and dominion in the 
Bast, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— JiritUM Osar- 
terly Review. 



The Parsees : their History, Religion, Manners, 

and Customs. By Dosabhoy Framjee. 

Post 8vo, price 10*. cloth. 
"Our author's account of the inner life of the "An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
Parsees will be read with interest."— Daily Newt, gives information which many will be glad to 
A very curious and well written book, by a have carefully gathered together, and formed into 
young Farsee, on the manners and customs of a shapely whole."— Economist. 
his own race."— National Review. 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Mabtdteau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2*. 6d. cloth. j 

A good compendium of a great subject."— I •' A succinct and comprehensive volume."- 
tonal Review. ,_ | Leader. «»«■«. 

%• A reliable class-book for examination in the history oi British India. 



-^ 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 
of India. B y Habbiet Mabtcneag. 

Second Edition. Demy &t>o, price 5#. cloth. 

"As the work of an honest able writer, these I understanding, neither obscured nor e nfe eb l ed by 
Suggestions are well worthy of attention, and no party prejudice or personal selfishness. We eor- 
douot tUey will generally be duly appreciated."— diany recommend all who are in search of the 
Observer. truth to peruse and reperuse these pages."— 

"Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound I Daily News. 

The Defence of Lucknow : a Staff-Officbb's Duet. 
By Oapt Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Adj utant-General. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan of the Residency. Small post 8vo., price 2s. 6</. 



those operations whtoh were the chief human 
means of salvation to our friends in Lucknow. 



The Staff-Offloer brings home to us, by his details, 
the nature of that underground contest, upon the 
result of whioh the fate of the beleaguered garrison 



Tiger-Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. L 

Super Royal &vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography. 21*. cloth. 



"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in haad/'—AthencBum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
in Bajpootana. The twelve chromo-lithographs 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderful spirit and freshness."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
author."— Examiner. 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 
Political Effects. By B. A. Ikying, Esq. 

Post 8iw>, price 7s. Bd. cloth. 
"Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his subject. It Is a historical hand- | trade with Indm."— Economist. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier* General 
Jacob, C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pellt. 

Demy Bvo, price 12*. cloth. 



"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— Sun. 

"The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "— Globe. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in Its self-coufidenoe, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotedness to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— Daily New. 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. KAYE. Demy 8ik>, price 16*. cloth. 
"We commend this volume to all persons who I speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman, 
like to study State papers, in which the practical No Indian library should be without it."— Press, 
seme of a man of the world is joined to the I 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muir, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes 8w, price 32*. cloth. 
"The most perfeot life of Mahomet in the I it oannot fail _to be f»8 er £ 1 P^ r SLK Si JESS?* 
Kntilsfc language, or perhaps in any other. . . . having any pretensions to historical knowledge. 
The work is at ones learned and interesting, and 1 —Observer. ^ ^ 



WORKS X»TJBI.TSBCE33 IBY 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BH5o the Early History of the 
Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

"Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume 
describe*, from old manuscript* and obscure 
books, the life of English merchant* in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gooaip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hisloricai 
imvort*nc*."—AtAen*UM. 

* A book of permanent nine."— Guardian. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 

Spsir. With Sixty Illustrations 

bv G. ScHARP. 8vo, price 15*., 

elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
in* Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he will And the story told in 
clear , correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got up/'— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 

GOD AVERY: being a Report 

on the Works constructed on 

TnosE Rivers, for the Irrigation 

op Provinces in the Presidency 

op Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 

F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 

&c, flee. In demy 8vo, with 19 

Plans, price 28*. cloth. 

*'A most curious and interesting work."— 
Economitt. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments op Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30*. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey: and which are 
described, with an abundance of highly curious 
graphic Illustrations, in this most interesting 
book."— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— Timet. 

"Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
AtneiUBum. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5*. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Military Spectator. 
"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
ustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
tinners and habits of Hindostan."— Observer. 
A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes." 

' ' *' 12 



TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2s. ed. 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN , 
INDIA. 8 ?o, price 18*. cloth. 

ROYLPS FIBROUS PLANTS OF i 

INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGB, , 

Clothing, and Papek. 8vo, price 
12*. cloth. | 

ROYLFS PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super , 
royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF , 
COTTON. 8vo, 2*. 6<L cloth. ! 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: , 

with some Account of the Hnx , 

Tribes. Coloured Plates, 8to, ! 

price 14*. cloth. < 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OnevoLSvo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. j 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA, Demy 8ro, 
price 12*. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6d. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8m 
with Plates, price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. 

14*. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5*., 10 to 
14, price 6*. each. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummtjdan 
Law. 8vo, price 6*. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8 to, price 
9s. cloth. 



Post 8vo, price 



SMITHT, ELDER ^N"D CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, a Classified Summary 
of Parliamentary Papers. Ei. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Thirty-second Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes L to 
IV. may be had, price 4/. 4s. cloth. 

"A series that will, If it be always managed as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as Ions as there 
remains a Legislature in Great Britain. Tbese 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and 
information garnered for the State during each 
legislative year, a summary description or every 
Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public business of the country. 
The series will live, while generations of men die, 
if it be maintained in its old age as ably and as 
conscientiously as it is now in its youth."— 
Examiner. 

" The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion fall short of the plan. To accomplish this 
effectively, and at the same time briefly, was not 
an easy task : but Professor Levi has undertaken 
it with great success. The work is essentially a 
guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigations take 
a wider range."— Athenceum. 

CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Eussian, by H. S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8vo, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

"A book than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see much."— Examiner. 

" The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read; it contains the best popular notioe 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— Leader. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
Athenceum. 



SHARPENS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Revised Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7*. cloth. 

" An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher.' 1 
—Illustrated News of the World. 

." A learned and sensible book."— National Re* 
view* 

ELLIS'S (WILLIAMj) RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8 vo, price 
7*. 6rf. cloth. 

" A book addressed to young people of the 
upper ten thousand upon social duties." — 
g x — '- — 



"Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
by a skilful hand."— Economist. 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5*. 
cloth. 



"A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
mi* Muutmmend youths fnte-*- ~~»- - — -*— « — 
y it."— Athenesum. 



life to study it."- „, ! « > , W1 .„. 

" A little book that ought to be in great request 
among young seamen."— Examiner. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH^ 

and Researches in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.R.G.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careful 
attention of every student of classical antiquity. 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work which 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratify the 

love of beauty and elegance in design 

The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently issued from the English press."— 
Saturday Review. 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

and the Australian Gold Mines 
in 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
10*. 6d. cloth. 

_?£& T ( ^#flrth hns produced a Kttable and 
readable hmtk well stocked with h\h>rmnti.,u t nnd. 
picjiNiM.ry inTorppersied with incidents if iravnl 
ami view* nf ml on ml life. It Is clear, sensible 
and suKjfestive,"— AthentBttm. 

■ A lively account, or the most wonderful bit of 
coMngml sxp eus nog Him iim iu*vid's Mston has 
fu bed,''— JiJiNHi'ncr. 

. "We think Mr, Wenln.irth's fcaok much the 
oeyt winch, ha* iijippmed oil AimtrBJLa since tinj. 
guidt eri^B m its hlatury,"— Saturdnit fierinc. 

A rnll^iial, vlflruron*, llJuumtlvp retort upon 
tne progress of iho greatest colons in AustnuLa " 

-iWrfff. 

/' T,je ! tplamo cwitrthui & law* amount of 
8tfLMtii.?j)i nnd practical information rclaliua t« 
Victoria. 1 ^specta tor. 

TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
worth. With a Preface by the 
Bey. Charles Kingsley. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
hound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 78. 6d. 

♦J!.? 1 " W J?$ wortn 5 M d , one » Mnioe, not only 
to church history and to literature, bui to those 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the example of saintly men, by producing 
a very Instructive, complete, and deeply interest- 
ing life of Tauler, and by giving to us also a sample 
of Tauler's sermons tastefully and vigorously 
translated."— Guardian. ._*,.. * it 

, No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, ortne general 
interest attaohing to tliis^ book. The Sermous 
are well selected, and the translation excellent. 
—Athenceum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



CHANDLESS* VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE ! BUBO A JOGBVKT ACROSS 

ths Plains to thb Mormon 

SETTLEMENTS AT UTAH. PoStBvO, 

with a Hap, price 2*. Sd. cloth. 

** Mr. Caandless ts an impartial observer of the 
Mormon*. Be fives a full aooount of the nature 



country, the religion of the Mormons, their 

iment/nstttu" ' — - 

relationship of 
-CWWc. 



government, institutions, morality, and the singu- 
lar relationship of the sexes, with its oonse- 



' Those who would understand what Mpr- 
momam la can do no better than read this 
authentic, though light and lively volume."— 
leader. 
^rttmprsms thereaderes taithfuL"-Jvatfo*aJ 



DOUBLEDATS UFE OF 8IR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18*. cloth. 

•* It taajnod hook of its kind. 

** Saiwraay w> 

biography is a work of great merit, eon- 



. ItisweU 

worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
wrltten/'-Satevdair Beview. 

"This biography is a work _. „ 

seientloualyprepared, plain, olear.and praol 

" It Is a p'roduetlon of great merit, and we hall 
it as amort valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical sdenoe."— British Quarterly. 

CAYLETS EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown 8vo, 
price 6$. cloth. 

"lir. Cay ley haa evidently studied his tuhjeot 
thoroughly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epoch.*' — New 
Quarterly. 

" Two Instructive volumes."— O&senw. 

BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES j or, The Dan- 
gees to Religious Libeety in 
thb Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkwobth. One 
volume, 8yo, price 5*. cloth. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religious liberty in 
the present state of the world."— British Quar- 
terly. 

THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

being a Selection of the 
Despatches or Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
price 2 Iff. cloth. 

- " It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the suhject as In the 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Bawdon Brown. 7 *— Time*. 

2^SJ y Q^^ n i^r ag8 ^ va volttme$ •"- 

" Most ably euited/'-jPrawr'* Magazine. 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attic salt in them."— Literary 

"Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men and books.'*— Leader. 

"A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Press. 
14 



iSTONETS RESIDENCE IN Ttt- 
I MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plato, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14s. cloth. 

** Aplain and clear account of the colonial a 
Yan Diemen's L*n4L n —AtketUBum. 

"A perfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Last 8 
Examiner. 

" One of the moat accurately daamipHm bsoki 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember &. 
have rmd."—Xew Quarterly. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL 

TURE J ESPECIALLY Tbopical 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7*. 6</. cloth, 

** This volume should be in every farm-hoe*, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to sis 
tenants."— Critic. 

•' This treatise contains nearly all that is katsi 
of the science of agriculture." — 



FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AMD 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price 10*. 6of. cloth. 

"Sir John Forbes* volume fullr Justifies ttsttth. 
Wherever he went he visited eights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting aesoaat 
of them."— Literary Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Sro, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. OonoUy has embodied in tale work ha 
experiences of the new system of treating patieocs 
at Han well Asylum."— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Cona&y's 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject." 
—Westminster Review. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF REO 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 
post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not wttbont 
interest, while a strong sense or the real obtains 
throughout."— Spectator. 

"The history or the Bed Elver Settlement ii 
remarkable, if not unique, among emosisl 
records."— Literary Gazette. 

" One of the most interesting of the romance! 
of civilisation."— Observer. < 

ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 21*. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting al< 
ventures."— Guardian. , 

"A narrative full of incident and daagerooi 
adventure."— Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Ross's volumes have an historical vane 
and present interest."— Globe. 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS ' 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Ches- 
net, R.A., D.C.L., P.RS. Third 
edition. Post 8 to, with Maps, 
price 12$. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— United Service Gazette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— Hew Quarterly. 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 

by John Leech. Post 8vo, price 

9*. cloth. 

"Yerv amusing, and conveying an impression of 

ialthfulness."— National Review. 

"The anther is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— Express. 

"A very lively, entertaining companion.'*— 
Critic. 
" Quietly, but humorously, written." — 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

"A wen arranged and carefully digested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insight into the eeonomy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
system."— Spectator. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8vo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

" It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."— Athenaum. 

<T Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable bock.."— Examiner. 

" An admirable work of the kind."— Law Timet. 

" It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great subject of which it treats."— Law Magazine. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8to, price 4#. 6d. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
of war : oi enemies and h< * " 



hostile property ; of prises 
ana privateers: oi ucense, ransom, re-capture, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
&c, bo."— Economist. 

UNDINE. From the German of '< De 
la Motte Fouquc." Price 1*. 6rf. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5*., cloth, 

WARINC'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8vo, price 12* 6 J. 
doth. 

VOCEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chukder 
Coomal Dey. 8vo, price 7*. 6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Tost 8vo, 
price 25. 6d., cloth. 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CAFE OF GOOD 

Hops. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4s. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Coral 
Beefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
on South America. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price 10s. Qd. 
cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA JSZ 

AVBS 7 

RBPTILIA 5 

PISCES S 

INVBETBBEATJ5 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols.,' royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5*. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GO ETHE' S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24*. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
2«. 6d. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8vo, 
6*. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 
vols., post 3vo, price 1/. U. cloth. 

POETICS : an Essat on Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 870, 
price 2*. 6d. cloth. 
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•\VOKICS rUBI/LSHED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Juua Kavanagh. 
Post 8yo, with Portraits, price 5*., 
in embossed cloth. 



WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kayahagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12«., cloth. 

STEINMET73 NOVITIATE j ok, 

Thb Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8yo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8yo, price 
2s. Gd. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8yo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their prices, may be had 
on application. 



LEIGH HUNTS 
AND BOOKS. 

10s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS 

3«. 6c/. cloth. 



MEN, WOMEN, 

Two vols., price 



TABLE TALK. 



LEICH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5*. cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grenvillb Mubray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill sod 
C. F. Cobnwalus. Post 8 to, price 
6s. cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 
8yo, price 10*. 6<f. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 3s. 



THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. 

8vo, price 12*. 



Post 



TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each complete, 
price 6<J. each. 

I.-THB MECHANIC. 

II.-THJ3 LADY AND THB LADY'S MAID. 
III.— THB PASTOR, OF DRONPBLLS. 

V.-THB COUNTRY TOWN. 
YI.-L1VB AND LBT LIVE; OB, TUB MAS- 

CHE8TBE WBAVEB8. 

YII.-THB SEASIDE FARM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINBS OP SOCIAL ECONOMY. U.ML 
II.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.-INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. 89. 
IV.-0UTLINE8 OP THE UNDERSTANDING- 

St. 
V.-WHAT AM IP WHERE AM IP WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P Ac. 1*. sewed. 
%• These works are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
36«. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, , 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

a Grammar of thb Turkish 
Language. 8yo, price 12*. \ 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Rojal 8vo, 
price 215., half-bound. 



SMITH, ELDEE AND CO. 



NEW CHEAP SEEIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 

In Small Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKERAT, 
Author of "Vanity Fair," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s. 6d. cl. 

" What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
eloquent and subtle sayings; what wise and 
earnest writing : how delightful are their turns 
of humour ; with what a touching effect in the 
graver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic 
words."— Examiner. 

" This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His graphic style, his 
philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his 
large heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
Economist. 

"Full of sound, healthy, manly, vigorous 
writing; sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style 
pointed,clear,andstraightforward.''— Westminster 
Review. 

"The Lectures are a valuable addition to our 
permanent literature : eloquent when the author 
is serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
charming reading."— Daily News. 

" To those who attended the lectures the book 
will be a pleasaut reminiscence, to others an 
exciting novelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, 
forcible, familiar, but never slovenly ; the search- 
ing strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional 
flashes of aenerous scorn ; the touches of pathos, 
pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but 
never weakened by experience and sympathy ; the 
felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the 
passages of wise, practical reflection; all these 
lose much less than we could have expeoted from 
the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
lecturer."— Spectator. 

"We have been charmed beyond expectation 
with the reading of these Essays. . . . They 
are truly beautiful, suggestive Essays, on topics 
fertile in suggestion; they are unaffectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought' 



Thackeray's style, half sad, naif 
- to perfection in this volume."— 



fuL 
playful, is 

" It is not easy to say or show how exceedingly 
rich it is in reflection, in wisdom, in wit and 
humour, in genial feelings, and in expressive 
language."— Nonconformist. 



BRITISH INDIA. By Harriet 
Martineau. Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
National Review. 

"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays."— 
Economist. 

"As a handbook to the history of India it is the 
best that has yet appeared."— M orning Herald. 



THE TOWN: its Memorable 
Characters and Events. By 
Leigh Hunt. With 45 Engravings. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth. 

"We will allow no higher enjoyment for a 
rational Englishman than to stroll leisurely 
through this marvellous town, arm in arm with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt's book 
is, that ne gives us the outpourings of a mind 
enriched with the most agreeable knowledge: 
there is not one page which does not glow with 
interest. It is a series of pictures from the life, 
representing scenes in which every inhabitant of 
the metropolis has an interest."— Times. 

" ' The Town ' is a book for all places and all 

Cirsons: for the study, when one is tired of 
bour ; for the drawing-room, parlour, carriage,, 
or steam-boat."— Spectator. 

"This is one of the very pleasantest works of 
Leigh Hunt. We are never out of sight of sove- 
reigns or subjects, notable buildings and the 
builders thereof, booksellers and bookmakers. 

Elays and players, men about town, and the 
aunts where they drank their wine and tapped 
one another's YrttS'—Athenceum. 



THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

"A most fthli*, d ofvii rut. aufl wriMimeil work. 
Wo tmU it with BaMBfoctlou, thinking UeaJrtLb&ted 
toil<» much praoTic-ttl good,, and wo corrUaUj - rceuni- 
mc-inl it to umr mnrkiti '* IVifnet*. 

''Mr. Uiiihin'B flilef purpose i* to trout tbfl 
artist 'n pow^r, upd IhG art jlwlf, us Sterna nf thu 
world "n weiti Mi, and to show how thrvt may ne 
beM n vi.il v >.'i.l, i'i>>itm.<i'iL, ncc am Minted, and dli* 
trthiih'iU"— A tluina!Kia> 

"We never quit Mr. Ruskin without belni the 
better for what ho has l«id inland therefore we 
recriimupiLii ijii* iittiu »'<>iuim> like ail liia uthttf 
works <u the jjcniml of our render*.''- KronQmUL 

"This book, -Irtrii]* as it 1i, gluncu* ki-unly at 
principle of winch eurae are amoiiir thearl-iclus 
of anelsni code*, while others are tnuk U^ slowly 
to the light."— Ltatttr. 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
a map. Price, Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

" The story of Bonaparte's campaigns in Italy 
is told at onee firmly, lightly, and pleasantly. 
The latest and best authorities, the Bonaparte 
correspondence in particular, appear to nave 
been carefully and intelligently consulted. The 
result is a very readable and useful volume."— 
Atkenceum. 

" It is the least merit or Mr. Hooper's ' Italian 
Campaigns ' that it appears at a moment when a 
good book on the nubject must be generally wel- 
come ; and, speaking not unadvisedly, we declare 
it to be our belief, the best popular account of its 
subject which has yet appeared in any language." 
— Spectator. 
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"WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 



JANE EYRE. By Cubjuer Bell. 
Price 2*. &/. cloth. 

"•Jane Byre* Is a remarkable production. 
Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular felicity tn the description of natural 
scenery and in the analysatton of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass. 
and to assume Its own place In the bright Held of 
romantic literature."- Tintee. 

° • Jane Eyre • Is a book of decided power. The 
thought* are true, sound, and original: and the 
style is resolute streightfbiward, and to the 
purpose. The object and moral of the work are 
excellent,"- Examiner. 

"Awr PfAbetle tale: very singular, and so 
like truth that it is difficult to avoid believing 
that much of the characters and incidents are 
taken from 111b. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most interesting, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicate hand. It is a book for 
the enjoyment or a feeling heart and vigorous 
under*Unding."-Atecfe«MKr« Magazine. 

M For many years there has been no work or 
such power, piquancy, and originality. Its very 
toali ?, ar ?_ on >*• " lde of vMjcour, and its beauties 
f/* *}) °£5? nftl - l * *• ft bo °* of •ingular fascina- 
tion."— Edinburgh Review. 

"Almost all that we require in a novelist the 

* J 6 , 1 ". "*•./ Perception of oharacter and power 

or delineating It: plcturesqueness, passion, and 

Iraeer>» Magazine. 



SHIRLEY. By Curbeb Bell. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 



Price 



M The peculiar power which was so greatly 
admired Tn 'JanelSyre' is not absent frointhis 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp or reality. There is a vividness and 
distinctness or conception in it quite marvellous 
The power orgraphic deUneation and expression 
Is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy or emotion, are not transcended in 
the range of English Action."— Examiner. 

'"Shirley' is an admirable book; totally free 
from cant, affectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind; genuine English in the independence 
and uprightness or the tone or thought, in the 
purity of heart and reeling which pervade it- 



Chronicle. 

..l T AlA* m ^ PlCTrtnJI «nd loving eve, and the 
same bold and poetic imagery, are exhibited here 
?tl\ 'Jane Eyre. 'Similar power is manifested in 
the delineation or character. With a few brier 
I2? , ^ u "J i0 J ,c 1 he8 ' ft* Picture starts into distinct- 
ness."— Edinburgh Review. 

irt^S&Ti?" \f^ daw- I* oon,d not *• ofchCT - 
H!5i»2« e -. fc S a ]!y J of «J»PMc description, strong 
£tt£5Eri io ?n fen l? ff? d masculine diction, ana- 
S2Si?M U i.S2 a If^ ible - •_• .Genu of rare 

"'Shirley' is a book demanding close perusal 
and careful consideration."- Athencntm. poruwu 

" ' Shirley ' is a novel or remarkable nownr M d 
brilliancy; it is ^oObImV 1 ^ 11 !^^ 
excite the imagination, and fceep the faculties in 
eager and impatient suspense. "— Morning Poet. 

" 'Shirley ' is the anatomy or the female heart. 

It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling and 

very great power or mind in the writer. The 

women are all divine."-2>ai/y Neve. ' l he 
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YILLETTE. By Ctjkher Bell. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

" j YUtette" \s a most rein askable work-«p> 
duet ion altogether **ti penttte. Fulness ui 
vlwonr of thought mark nlmoet every seates* 
aiin tiure La a «ori uT easy power pervadihr At 
wh-ip nurr*tLvi> such rs wohawe randy m*. r - 

' 'Tins novsi amply srjnt&iaa the flame of ue 

authur-i .i.,i ; ,. ivii-'iniii ■ sifti^ey's»anorigiMl 
™P OWerf ' t i « "rlti r. * Viliett*- ' u a most sum- 
22S- • t!BI| z?! rA f 1 ' *Tory where) original, eraj- 
-w/i'-v" '•iiiL"«-4t. — Kxumitirr. 

riii^re i-m ihrouehuut n charm of fressaM 
which is iiiiinnyiy dcl^lit-fui : fr r whness in <*■*• 
vssi.rii. fr^hmni \n r- bness in c 

siMi. ' J.t t entry Qtt^fZfe 

" The tale i& i..m_'fjf the nfTeetltnta. I 

abl* us a inrtRro vf aniri^m. A burning heart 
gkiw-N ttirijij.viii.ii ■, id ,.ii*- i.rUlianUydittiatl 
chnm. ror ki^ppa it alive."— A (he* 

'* ' YjltHt.ti>' Z " 

thit 



VjHnttt* U en>w[ii'ri with hrantiee, with 
ga, f ( .r whleii we h** to the clear eight 



A nod 

I.OKP 



Jm-jii a. him hlijjcuinr EhuEipb „«! extensm eqs- 
riene* 1 <>r MJe. wlilcli w nsnoclatv with, the flSK 

i 7i T ' !! 8Ufl ' ls »»*fflM to toke a very high ptaoe 
in the Ijtemturc oif flrtiun. The readerwul tal 
ch iter ihcflJy coiuh-tv^j njjd powerfully s> 
mciftl : he Vk-ui diHCDve'r ninth .joiet humoar, s 
nvBh wj!„ linittmit diaiogMe H vivid deecriptloss. 
rei nt huth D«ir aud true sentiment nee 

from Lam mini oooventtonallljr. and bursts of do* 
qj -■'id j'uetry, UaKbJng here and there."- 

" The i fascination of genius dwells in this boot 

Ourrer Bell's previous efforts. Pot origmaUty rf 
oonoeption, grasp or character, elaboration sad 
consistency or detail, and picturesque force rf 
expression, few works in the English langnaes 
can stand the test of comparison with it/^lW 
tng Poet. 

WOTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
ACNES GREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2*. 6dL cloth, 

"There are passages in this book of • Wutherinr 
g«fht^» of which any novelist, past or present, 
might be proud. It ha8 ^n *£££ shtlS 

* 5 he »S! ei E ca * es which the physieJanm^t 
study ; Ellis Bell has done no lee^^— PaJtodtaiT 
There is, at all evtnts, keeping in the book: 
the groups of figures and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of SsV 
vator Rosa in all."— Atlae. ■*"««* w w 

"! Wutherina : Heights ' bears the stamp of s 
profoundly individual, strong, and ttsusionata 
mind. The memoir is one or the most touching 
chapters in literary biography."— Nonconform*. 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsHFOBD Owen. 

Price 2*. cloth. 

"*A Lost Love' is a story fan of grace and 
genius. Np outline or the story wouldgtve any ' 
Idea or itsbeauty."-^A«fcMMn: ^ "^ 

"A tale at onoe moving and winning, na 
and romantic, and certain to raise sll the 
sympathies of the reader's nature."- ~ 

"A real picture of woman's life."—; 
Review. 

"A very beautiful and touching story. It is 
true to nature, and appeals to all * ho have not 
forgotten love and youth."— Globe. 
i J A * ni t» e t! of „* rea ^ * eni u»; beautiful and truest 
life itself.*'— AVtr Quarterly Review. 

*A striking and original story: a woik of 
ge . n i, U8 , and 8ensib'litT."-Ao<«rdo/i«mew 
-«H T ^ i8 * vo J un i? displays unquestionable genius 
and that of a high order."— ladp'e iVesFj^aper 



SMITH, EJLDEB JSJNT> CO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued. 



DEERBROOK. By Harriet 
Mabtineau. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

** This popular fiction presents a true mid ani* 
muted nfelure oV country life ainoutt I lie Upper 
middle classes of EinclMh ruiiitenta, and la re- 
markable Tor its interest. Arising Irani the 
influence or various clmrneters upon finch other, 
and thu effect or ordinary cfrQuiastanoes upon 
them. The duBcrtptlau* or rural scenery, and the 
duJly f. i it pail i* in vhla^f hours. sra anion* the 
moat charming ar the author's, wriitnrfs; but the 
way In which exciting incidents grail ually nrfae 
out of Lhe moat ordinary phages of life, ana the 
skill with which natural and every'day ^hiiranters 
are brought oat in dramatic situations, nuust the 

imWrTof Llltt JUlt Iliir'N gllTliU*." — 

" A pure and beautiful moral feeling pervade* 
the work, and recommends it to families where 
noTels are not generally admitted."— 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Charles Rowcropt. Price 
2#. 6<f. cloth. 

" ' Tales of the Colonies ' ia an able and interest- 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
in Action— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to desoribe; and his matter is solid and real."— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with the 

Sirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
> Foe in its character and composition."—* 
Literary Gazette. 

" Since the time of Robinson Crusoe, literature 
haa produced nothtnv like these 'Tales of the 
Colonies.' "—Metropolitan Magazine. 

" This is a singular work. No mere romanoe, 
no mere fiction, nowever skilfully managed or 
powerfully executed, can surpass it. The work 
to whioh it beara the nearest similitude is 
Robinson Crusoe, and it is soaroely, if at all, 
inferior to that extraordinary history."— John 
Bull. 



ROMANTIC 

"Avillion"). 



TALES (including 
By the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depleting 
emotion, the authoress is exoelled by very few 
story teuera of the day."— Globe. 

" As pleasant and fanciful a miseellany as has 
been siven to the public in these latter days."— 
AthentBum. 

"'Avillion' is a beautiful and fanciful story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one of them unquiokened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imagina- 
tion."— Examiner. 



Fourth edition. 



PAUL FERROLL. 

price 2*. doth. 

" We have seldom road so wonderful s romance. 
We can and no fault in it as a work of art. It 
lour?* ufl hi ad ail ration, ainMrtt In aw*, of the 
power* of its author."— AVw Qutirterlfi. 

'"Tlii-urf rtisu'l«n«d In pffliAtrttog I'uul l-Vrr-ill 
thnut^liuut the atory ts beyond all pr.die,"— 
Examiner. 

""The incident* of the book on extremely well 
managed."— Af\*n&vw. 

'* ' Paul FerruH 1 la s book that will he t*ty much 
resC talked a'n.iut. and marvel tuJ at."— CKato. 

"The fruit of much thun,ntaful Invent Ljtiitlun la 
represented to us In the character uf Paul 
Ferrcilh . , . , We do not need to he tuld how 
he felt and why he acted thus and thus j it will 
twQlivlom tu most minds from the very opening 
ruM<»«. Bui the power nf the story Is not weak* 
piiud hy this aurly anuwteda* ? rather Is it 
huhthlauedjiiune tin; an mile roifa t»r contrast la 
grand and fearful lu the two ngnrss who cllint so 
closely together In their loud human love/' — 
Mwninp U&raniete, 

"■ ' I J iiui Ferroll ' la a most ftLrtsiuffEy uHwtoal 

firodui'tion. It m»y he rpgard*d as a |dLonoui«juua 
u literature— a book thai tau*L ha Mad, and 
can qui bo rurajullfjii-"'— J#&i*m>p Pa*L 

"To si] the etamcnta of powerful vd'nct, the 
story adds the merit of being ably aud forcibly 
written ."— Jo8» hull. 

""Panl FojToU' la an OffgUslI conception 
wrought out with mai-ndlou* tk.nl and mastery 
of lauxuosju, it ts hy far I ha ino*>l t!xtraordluaxy 
wnrk uf uiuiU-rn ttt:i.:s/'— Hfantratril fi'tirtofttt* 
World, 

' "• faul Perroll" Is one of the ns.i**ls of this 
generation that will be read by the unit."— Glebe t 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS, 

By Taluot GwifK^b;, l > ri *:*.' -* -v. c 1 . 

"'Tlie School for Fathers * is oufi ^flhe cleverest, 
most brilliant* genial, and instruct! ui> slurloa that 
we have read since the ituMlcatiou uf ' Jane 
Byr*.'"— Eclectic Jievitm. 

" The pl&aaantual tale wc have read for mnny a 
day. It Ls m Htory of the Taftrr aud Spectetar 
da^SpOnd it very fitly associated with iliat Hiue 
of nood Baalish UterKtura by it a manly r^elfnK. 
ilLft'Ct, uunnVuled manner of writing, and uiouly 
manaMwl, woL-turnwlnari'iktriv*!. TIibJwi nations 
are excellent^ sume of ibe country ijaintlnn Is as 
fresh as 4 laridflcapti hy Alfred Ooustahlc, ui an 
i-ivi »■! l ithlv -ui f ." ■ Bn minu .'■. 

Ji A. capital picture of tuwn aud country a 
century ago; and la flinidiaHoally the fn^hoBt, 
raciest,, and moiit wrtlstic piece uf dction ih.it has 
Lately come in our wuy "^A'tHuronfofntiit, 

'■■ Tn.fi School tvt Fathers' is ut once highly 
uinusijiu auu deeply jntwrtftttitt — full of that 
^.■niituenuniour whltli in huif pathos— and written 
with a freiihimsKl ul fcallni{ and roelness or atyle 
wjiich emit.l« it iu lie called n laluof tin? " Vicar oT 
Wakefield ' UGhtHiV^Brtiamtii*. 

"A hak, h#»Hy h uuartfevteri, jicmest, Uovi-iirinht 
KiiLfliAh ts.ls. A vigorous panning oi hn^Nslj 
mou and muutier». hy au artist whom tburuu^hly 
national la his genius, tsste, odiLoatluji, and 
pr«| uiHoes, "—Gi&b*. 

"A capital alory, illustratln* our town and 
country life a hundred years ago. JT — UritUb 
(jtturtcr/y. 



Now rtady, price 2s, 6rf., cloth, 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Coluwb. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman/' &c. 
KATHIE BRANDE : the Fireside History of a Quiet Life. By Holme 

Lee, Author of " Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart., M.P. 
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WORKS DPTIBLISIIKID BY 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to be had at all libraries.) 



THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

By Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 3 vols. 
(Now ready.) 



COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. 
By the Author of "Violet Bank." 
3 vols. 

"An excellent novel, written with great care; 
the interest Is well sustained to the end, and the 
characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well- written and well-conceived story, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with freshness of 
interest and great merit."— Athenamm. 

*' ' Cousin Stella' has the merit, now becoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novelty in its 
suhjeot; the interest of whioh will secure for this 
novel a fair share of popularity ." — Saturd ay 

" The' character of Cousin Stella, gentle, impul- 
sive, almost childlike, is most ably and beautifully 
drawn ; and from beginning to end there is an 
abundance of life and animation, truthful con- 
versation, ever-varying scenes, and bright pic- 
tures,"— Leader, 

CONFIDENCES. By the Author of 
" Rita." 

"Decidedly both good and interesting. The 
book has a fresh and pleasant air about it : it is 
written in an excellent tone, and there are touches 
of pathos here and there which we must rank 
with a higher style of composition than that 
usually attained in works of this class."— New 
Quarterly Review. 

" This new novel, by the author of ' Rita,' dis- 
plays the same combination of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same lire-like 
dialogue, and the same faculty of constructing an 
interesting story."— Spectator. 

" A work to be recommended not less from the 
moral than the literary point of view."— Press. 

"'Confidences' is written in the most pleasing 
manner of any novel we have read for years 
past."— Leader. 

"A clever book, and not too long."— Examiner, 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Barrowclifpe, Author of 
" Amberhill." 3 vols. 

" The story is admirably developed. The interest 
never flags, the incidents are natural without 
being commonplace, and the men and woman talk 
and act like human beings."— Press. 

" It Is seldom we find, even in this great age of 
novel writing, so much that is pleasant and so 
little to object to as in ' Trust for Trust.' It con- 
tains much original thought and fresh humour." 
—Leader. 

" ' Trust for Trust ' may be safely recommended ; 
the reader will not willingly lay down the book 
until he has reached the end of the third volume. 
There is a certain spirit and dramatic power in 
many of the soenes that is worthy of praise, and 
there is sufficient consistency in the characters 
and unity in the plot to give artistio completeness 
to the tale."— Economist. 

" The story evinces vigour of description and 
power of writing."— Literary Churchman. 

OLD AND YOUNC. 1 vol. 

" The writer's powers of description are cer- 
tainly above the average. The writing through- 
out is that or a well-educated and polished scholar. 
. . . The tone is manly and healthful."— Ifor/iini? 
Herald. 
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ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups and 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

" The plot is wrought out wi*h wonderful inge- 
nuity, and the different characters are sustained 
in perfect keeping to the end,"— Illustrated News 
of Ike World* 

" The characters are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy.**— Press. 

"Mrs. vidal displays resource, imagination, 
and power in no common degree. • • • There is 
more p -wer and strength put forth in 'Ellen 
Raymond' than perhaps in any lady's book of 
thisgeneration."— Saturday Review. 

" There is infinite vigour and variety in * Ellen 
Raymond,' and an interest that increases with 
every page. The delineation of the several 
dramatis persona is extremely forcible and na- 
tural."— Daily Telegraph. 

"This novel will find a great many admirers." 
—Leader. 

LOST AND WON. By Georgiana 
M. Craik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

11 No11jId« sHp«>ri(jr to this iwyoI has appealed 
during Hip present »n*om."— Leadtr* 

*' Him rrrilk'B. new story is a jtood one and in 
point or cyiiimv above the average of ladies' novels." 
—hti-Uy New* 

" The language is good, the narrative: spirited, 
the characters are fairly delineated, and the 
dialogue hai cunsidentUk* dramatic force."— 
Sc [u Ittriev. 

" Tlda is an improvement en MtssOraik's first 
worfc. The story is mum compact snd more 
inH'iwn t i hit,' '— A t hrmmm. 

" There i* a frc-ahnutii and cleverness in this 
tale which rcudcri it cliaruiing,"— Qtobe* 



AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

"A powerfully written novel; one oT the be*t 
which hits recently niweedud fri'Mi i female 
hsmL . . . The dialogue is vuguroaa and 
splriifd/'— JUantfntr Pat. 

" liwre is an eiKTKy and vitality shout (his 
work which distinguish it Iroin the common 
head or ii" v pIb . 1 is terse vlg u ur iom ettmei rroals 
Min It runt G. hub ih mine respects Miss Fluroat* 
Dsweon in dwuiwily inpeHor to the author of 
'Jane Eyrv. 1 "— Saturday ErtieK* 

"This nor el is written with great care and 
painstaking ; lb evinces connMeruble powers or 
reflection. The style is good, and the nuttier 
poxwcssi-s the power of depicting emotion,"— 
AthendWm. 



"The story displays considerable talent."— 
Eclectic Review. 
"A very good seasonable novel."— Leader. 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same way 
that 'Jane Eyre' did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute Intensity."— Saturday 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and the Pens,' 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
essay."— Critic. 

" The author has the gift of telling a story, and 
"The Moors and the Feus' will be read."— 



SMITH, ELDEE JSJNT> CO. 



NEW NOVELS— continued. 



SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

"The wbll-RstahlEsbed reputation of Ha' me 
\jsn t AS rt novel writer, will rew;i vp nn aiUlLtirirtal 

J lory from the puhllciitioiL of 'Sylvan Hi. It's 
iituVh (<??>' It fa u charming tale or country Life 
ii ii^l I'litrncter."— Globe. 

"There is much that i* hltmetiToln * Sylvan 
Haifa Daughter," much that is graceful and re- 
lined, much that la fresh. baaUby. and natural." 
-frag* 

hH The eoewptlon of the itory his a n&otl o>a! of 
r rmiuidiiy. and the eh.-i rooters Avoid coiiiithhi- 

Eloee types, without being unnatural or ipipniha- 
Lo. The heroine herself is c h nr ini n iz. J t la a 
ivwg\ In which there Is much to interest and 
pleaae^"— New Quarterly Revirv^ 

"A navel that is well w«rlh rtMdinz, nnd which 
jrfisseJiw* the cardinal virtual being uxtrEJuiely 

[ j . 1 1* rr: st i n *."— ,4 thfmxtt m h 

"A really suuml. goinl hook, hiichl; finished, 
true to nature* vigorous, pn^tionate. houust. ioid 
sincere,"—' Dublin Unipemty AJiti/azint, 



MY LADY s a Tale of Modern 
Life. 2 vols. 

"'My Lady' Is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exhibiting that union or strength and 
gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of womanhood."— Press. 

" * My Lady' evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel that will be read with 
interest."— A thenaum. 

"The story is told throughout with great 
strength of feeling, is well written, and has a 

Slot which is by no means common-place."— 
Examiner. 

"There is some force and a good deal of fresh- 
ness in * My Lady.' The characters are distinctly 
drawn, and often wear an appearance of indi- 
viduality, or almost personality. The execution 
is fresh and powerful/*— .Spectator. 

" A tale of some power."— National Review. 

"It is not in every novel we can light upon a 
style so vigorously graceful— upon an intelligence 
eo refined without littleness, so tenderly truthful, 
which has sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and searohingly power- 
ful."— Dublin University Magazine. 

" Care has been bestowed on the writing, which 
is pleasant and flowing. The descriptions oTnature 
are truthful and delicately drawn."— Economist. 



GASTON BLIGH. ByL.S.LAVENU, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

"'Gaston Bligh' is a good story, admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
close the interest of a very ingenious plot, and 



abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
sparkles with wit. and will reward perusal."— 
Critic. 

" The story ia told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with esprit: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen ana ladies. It Is very enjoy- 
able reading."— Press. 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 

" This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— State*- 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly original. 
. . . It is the great met it of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are human and real."— 
Leader. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Ccrber 

Bell. 2 vols. 

"We think the author's friends have shown 
sound judgment in publishing, the ' Professor,* 
now that she is gone. ... It shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
equally right when they counselled her not to 

Eublish it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
n merits."— Saturday Review. 

" The idea Is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The rejection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— Press. 

" Anything which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards oame to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works."— Critic. 

"There is muoh new Insight in it, mmch ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— Economist. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte BrontS's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
—Eclectic. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
manners of our age. . . . It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual hfe."—JtAenaum. 

" There is a great deal of cleverness in this story : 
a muoh greater knowledge of country life and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it."— Spectator. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout excellent."— Examiner. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life : and, moreover, a very well 
told story."— Daily News. 

" « Below the Surface ' merits high praise. It is 
full of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and high morality." 
— Globe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day. 1 '— British Quarterly. 



EVA DESMOND ; or, Mutation. 
3 vols. 

"A more beautiful creation than Eva it would 
be difficult to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interest."— M orning Post. 

" There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
ception and catastrophe."— Leader, 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home. ,, 1 vol. 

" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tone of her narration."— 
Leader. 

" It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing."— Globe. 
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WORKS iPTJBDLISEDED BY 



NEW NOVELS— continued. 



THE ROUA PASS- By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so mod a 
novel as the * Bona Pass.' The story is wen con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plotis laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."— Saturday Review. 

"The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 

B tinting of the Highlands, and or life among the 
ighlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author has."— Examiner. 

"The attractions of the slory are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difficult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures." " — 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" An Elizabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— Leader. 

"The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in a historical point or 
view, but possessing many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary , and the general 
reader."— Pott. 

PERVERSION \ or, The Causes and 
Consequences of Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 
3 vols. 

"This story has a touching Interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has closed the 
book ."—A theneevm. 

" The tone is good and healthy ; the religious 
feeling sound and true, and well sustained."— 
Guardian. 

" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power than this."— Britith 
Quarterly Review. 

'This is a good and a noble book."— New 
Quarterly. 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA 
a Lots Story. By M. Bbtham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

" A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected ; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturally .— Critic. 

"The narrative and scenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— Spectator. 

MAUD SKILLICORNE'S PENANCE. 

By Mary C. Jackson, Author of 

"The Story of My Wardship." 

2 vols. 

" The style is natural, and displays considerable 

dramatic power."— Critic. 

" It is a well concocted tale, and will be very 
palatable to novel tetter:" -Morning Pott. 



KATHIE BRANDE: a Fireside His- 
tory of a Quiet Life. Bt 
Holme Lee. 2 vols. 

M * Katbie Brande* is not merely a very interest- 
ing novel— it is a ▼err wholesome* one, tor it 
teaches virtue by example."— Critic. 

"Throughout ' Kathie Brande' there is much 
sweetness, and considerable power of d eattilpllo n.'* 
—Saturday Review. 

" * Kathie Brande ' is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is full of beauties."— Dailp Newt. 

u Certainly one of the best novels that we have 
lately read."— Guardian. 

RIVERSTON. By Georgian M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

" A decidedly good novel. The hook to a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, wefi 
discriminated sketches or character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
tex.t."—Bxamifter. 

" Miss Craik is a very lively writer : she has wit. 
and she has sense, and she has made in tbe 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting; picture."— Prett. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively ." 
—Dotty Newt. 

" The author shows great command of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Craik. 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
workS'—Atkenawm. 

FARINA. By George Meredith. 
lvol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steeL of robber 
knights; or water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tenderdenverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece o' 
extravagance, by way of a change, win enjoj 
4 Farina.'"— Atkenmum, 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

or, Phases of Lokdon Ljfb. By 
E. M. Whitty, Author of "The 
Governing Classes." 2 vols. 



"Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, entplojiEC 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with lua 
very much jlmt the laughter is fruity and ripe is 



>urpose. You laugh v 
•oij luuuu, 1/u* «i»> laughter is fruity an** run u 
thought. His style is serious, and his east of 
mind severe. The author has a merriment akhi 
to that of Jaques and that of Timon." 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A 

Romance of Venice. By Thomas 

. DOUBLEDAY. 2 Vols. 

"' The Eve of St. Mark' is not only well written 
but adroitly constructed, and interesting. lis 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is tso 
much that of a masquerade; but a mystery » 
created, and a very loveable heroine is poar- 
trayed."— Atherucum. 



NOVELS 

THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 

of " The Heir of Vallis." 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 3 vols. 

And other Works of Fiction by Popular Authors. 
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FORTHCOMING. 

EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of •' Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 2 vols. 



SMITH, ELDER -AJTD CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOE YOUNG READERS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruction for Young 
Persons. New edit., carefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itself and each containing a full page Illustration in oil 
colours, with wood engravings, and handsomely bound in ornamented 
boards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STORIE8, all tending to the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
BIOGRAPHIC AL ACCOUNTS OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS, interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NARRATIVES OP HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the capacity of children. 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to encourara habits of observation. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY. INHABITANTS. AND PRODUCTIONS OF 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 



Miss Edgewohth's Opinion of the Pabbjtts' Oabxhit:— 



" I almost feel afraid of j 



it as much as I think it deserves. 



There is so much 



of praising 1 „_ ... 

variety in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the had habit or frittering away the mind by requiring no exertion from the reader. . . . Whoever 
your soientiflc associate is, he understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people Is always enlisted on the right side." 



\* Vols. I. to X. are now ready. 



By the Author of " Round the Fire," &c. 
i. 

UNICA : a Story for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3s. cloth. 

" The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told."— Spectator. 

" An excellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
children."— Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nursery."— Atienmum. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3*. cloth. 

"'Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, ana the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness." 



" This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country freshness,"— 
Spectator. 

" The book is well got np.and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— Globe. 

" An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
iUu*tniXfHL"-Ulu*tratedNewsoftJw World. 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
Economist. 

" A delightful story far little, boys, inculcating 



benevolent feeling* to the poor." 
m. 

WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY ; showing how 
a Little Bot did what hr Liked, 
and how he Enjoyed it. With 
Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. cL 

WILLIE'S REST : a Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

2*. Sd. cloth. 
"Graceful little tales, containing some pretty 
parables, and a good deal of simple feeling."— 

"Extremely well written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome style." 
—Morning Hera ld 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3a. el. 

"An excellent little book of moral improvement 

made pleasant to children : it is far beyond the 

common-place moral tale in design and exeoution." 

— Globe. 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
for Young Readers. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

"Charmingly written tales for the young."— 
Leader. 

" Six delightful little ator\ea."-G*ordia*. 

"Simple and very interesting."— National 
Review. 

" True children's tU>rl9*."—Atbenaum. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

or, The Black Brothers. By 
John Ruskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Price 2s. 6<£ 

" This little fancy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming moraL*'— Examiner. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents' Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. U6rf. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

2s. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 
graving*. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; or, Travels in 
the Boudoir. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3*. 6d. 
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SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
CASTLE, akd other Poems. By 
Lieut.-Col. William Read. Crown 
8vo. Price 7*. Sd. cloth. 

POEMS. By Fred. W. Wton. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5$. cloth. 

*' In his minor poems Mr. Wyon shows a (Treat 
deal or the true sentiment of poetry."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

lONICA. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with holdoess.and toned with a lively Imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot he said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— Critic. 

" The author is in his mood, quiislcal, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraordinary power."— Illus- 
trated Newsofthe World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstreet. Fcap. 8vo, price 5*. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a vivid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— Globe. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—National Review. 

"This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
anthorcsn, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick and light, and 
musical."— Athenaum. 

POEMS. ByADATREVANioN. 5*. cl. 



There really is a value in such poems as those 
sit side. Perhaps no- 



of Ada TrevanTon. Theygivi 
many women are on their Dei 



i of what 



where can we point to a more satisfactory fruit 
of Christian civilisation than in a volume like 
this."— Saturday Review. 

" There are many passages in Miss Trevanlon's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Frees. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5*. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . If Mr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— Critic. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these pages/'— Economist. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems dis] " 

j tamp them the production 

and a cultivated taste."— Morning Herald. 



Cecil's poems "display qualities which 

stamp them the productions of a fine imagination 



ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
"Balder," "The Roman," &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, * England in time of 
V ar' bears witness."— Athenanm. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4«. cloth. 

"There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays freedom and skill."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 

Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this volume."— Leader. 



POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3*. cloth. 

"There is easy simplicity in the diction, ui 
elegant naturalness in the thought."— Spectator. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. ByC.MX 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

" Elegant verses. The author has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined mind."— Economist. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6</., cloth. 

M Mr. Oassels has deep poetical feeling, and give* 
promise of real excellence. His poems are written 
sometimes with a strength of expression bj mi 
M — GFworcian, 



GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leigh. 5*. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the ' Garlands of 
Verse ' is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there Is excellent feeling."— Examiner. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell 
Crown 8yo, 7*. Bd. t cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautifu 
has the truth of instinct."— Athenmum. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scon. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

"Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language."- 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By Mary Mayxabd. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. f cloth. 

"We have rarely met with a volume of poena 
displaying so large an amount of power, blended 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of 
expression."- Church of England Quarterly. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. 4s., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 4s., cloth. I 

" Rendered into English Lyrics with a vigour and 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— Critic. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 
By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and other 
Poems. Translated from Schiller. 
Fcap. 8 to, price 2*. 6</. 
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